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: CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 


| A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


In this issue the Group welcomes a statement by one of its members, Jo Grimond, 
M.P., Leader of the Liberal Party, on a Liberal policy for Britain in Western 
Europe, followed by an analysis by Arthur Seldon, Editorial Adviser to the Institute 
} of Economic Affairs, of the pensions plans of the three political parties, and a reply 
| by Norman MacKenzie (editor of Conviction) to the discussion in the July issue of 
Mr. Grimond’s book The Liberal Future. 
In the next number we hope to publish a discussion between Lt.-Col. Patrick 
} Lort-Phillips, Treasurer of the Liberal Party and Liberal Candidate for Gloucester, 
f and H. S. Deighton, Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, on the Liberal attitude 
p to nuclear disarmament. 





— 
—+ EUROPE AND THE POLITICIANS 
BY Jo GRIMOND 
) We must build a kind of United States of Europe. In this way only will 
hundreds of millions of toilers be able to regain the simple joys and hopes 

which make life worth living. The process is simple. All that is needed 
| is the resolve of hundreds of millions of men and women to right instead 
of wrong. 


simple. In July, 1957, he reiterated the theme at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, with the cry “Unite! Save Europe!” British politicians 
have been free with advice but coy about participation. When the 
bull Schuman Plan was first mooted, I remember a remarkable performance 
- by a Socialist intellectual lecturing the Europeans on their duty to join the 
> AIRS fron and Steel Pool, explaining patiently to them what advantages it would 
| have, but making it quite clear that Britain intended to remain outside it. 
. 3794 Sir Winston did little for a United States of Europe when in office. It is 
true that Sir Anthony Eden saved something of the wreckage of EDC. 
———| But, apart from the French, the British Government must take the chief 
ad } responsibility for wrecking it. And the heirs of Churchill and Eden have 
= not been much better. Mr. Macmillan, who becomes more and more like 
tuitod the Red Queen in politics, endearing but quite unbelievable, was as usual 
ating "SING words to mean what he wants them to mean when he said in 1957: 
 3324)) To play their part in developing the cohesion and unity of Europe has been 


—7 


| S: spoke Sir Winston Churchill at Ziirich, but it has not proved so 
— 
— 
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the cardinal aim of successive British Governments... . all 

But I must be frank. We believe that there is a real danger that in trying to 
create unity in Europe, new divisions may follow. That is why we have launched 
our proposals for an industrial Free Trade Area. 


We all know that the reason why the British Government in 1956-7) Ju 
wanted only an industrial Free Trade Area was not tender solicitude for su 
Europe and its possible divisions, but to ensure our own industrial markets ) uy 
and to protect our agriculture. Everyone knows that to get the Conserva-, an 
tive Party to contemplate the Free Trade Area was more difficult than 
leading a skittish horse past a traction-engine. The grooms only tried to ) at 
do it at all because they could see no other way round. In the event they’ ex 
offered so little that the French turned them down flat, and the Government in 
is now faced with the humiliating recourse of uniting economically with} 
Scandinavia as a wretched consolation-prize for the lost markets of the Six. a 

The truth is, as our present failures in Europe show, that the European F< 
Movement has been a hobby of British politicians. It has provided some | m 
useful sticks for the Opposition and little more. The Tories send a Second | of 
Eleven to Strasbourg. And the old project of a European Free Trade Area co 
has not been reconciled with the outlook of either the Conservative or 
Labour Parties. This is not to say that there are not many in both parties _ in 
who were, and are, whole-heartedly in favour of it. But the local Tory th 
Associations, the coherent fighting bloc of the Tory Party and the main} Cc 
thrust of the Labour Party are fundamentally opposed to trading freedom. ) th 

A most striking feature of the last 80 years—ever since Bismarck) by 
invented the Welfare State—has been the rise of an excessive form of} ha 
nationalism; excessive, because nationalism only becomes diseased when. is 
it becomes extreme. It has been a European disease for 50 years and! of 
more—and it still is. Nationalism, or patriotism as it might be called in/ sin 
its beneficial form, is in its place admirable. It gives cohesion to society.) Pe 
it allows for experiment and differentiation, it has inspired many artists an 
and intellectuals. The kind of patriotism which rang the church bells at | a t 
K6nigsberg celebrating not, as Napoleon thought, one of his victories but — 
Kant’s recovery from a cold is wholly admirable. The patriotism of Ne 
Shakespeare, Leonardo and Yeats is not to be despised. But, unfortunately, : es] 
this is not the type of patriotism which moves British Conservative alr 
Associations and trade unions. They are frankly anti-foreign. They have, ar 
no respect for other nationalists. Colonel Nasser is not a hero to Colonel ‘ de 
Waterhouse, nor, apparently, are the Hungarian workers to Scottish miners. iss 

Tory nationalism is straightforward. It flourishes at constituency level iss 
and is liable to break out among the backwoods of the Commons, which , the 
now contains more primitive animals than the Lords. It has no philosophy | we 
—not even Spenglerism. Labour nationalism is of two sorts. Intellectual, Re 
political Socialists in Britain are nationalists. The type of planning they) Ei 
practise is blatantly nationalist; it depends on tariffs, quotas and defences) su; 
against the foreigner. And the horny-handed are often anti-foreign; look | vo’ 
at the treatment of Hungarians and Italians by miners. is 

The old internationalism has weakened disastrously in the Labour Party.) the 
The successors to Mr. Philip Noel-Baker are divided and lack a leadet,) pr 
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‘and neither party is willing to surrender sovereignty. To the Tories it is 
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a symbol. To Labour the Sovereign State is the unit of Socialism. They 
will behave—when it comes to the pinch—exactly as they have done over 
inflation. Of coure, in principle Tories and Labour are all for stopping it. 
Just as in principle they are for European Free Trade. But let anyone 
suggest a remedy for inflation which might really bite home, and they are 
up in arms. In the same way, if free trade really put British industry in 
any difficulties, they might well abandon their protested beliefs overnight. 

The resources of the two parties have been devoted for 50 years to the 
attempt to isolate British industry from international competition, to 
exporting troubles, to exploiting weaker countries and to preserving 
inefficient industries. And they have got votes, of course. Nationalism is 
a very powerful emotion. It is always easy to inflame, and nothing is 
easier than to blame other people for our troubles. It is still very strong. 
For a brief moment during the Suez crisis the Tories were prepared to 
move the frontier of Africa from Calais to Marseilles; but, alas, the work 
of the Brombergers soon convinced them again that, after all, the whole 
continent is a jungle. 

The power of nationalism is strengthened in this country by certain 
indigenous pecularities, and the Commonwealth is made an excuse. Despite 
the dying interest in Empire preference, despite the difficulty of finding 
Commonwealth statesmen who see any contradiction between Europe and 
the Commonwealth, Conservatives still sublimate their fears of Europe 
by painting it as a threat to the Empire. And the structure of politics 
has encouraged insularity. The candidate for a single-member constituency 
is always made peculiarly conscious of strong and easily identifiable blocs 
of votes within his constituency. These blocs tend to be producer interests, 
since industry and agriculture in this country are remarkably concentrated. 
Perhaps half the House of Commons is dependent on coal, cotton, wool 
and agriculture votes, though these industries probably support less than 
a third of the population. 

The situation in the American Congress is quite different: a Senator from 
New York might be dependent on the industrial vote of New York City— 
especially on that of the garment-workers—but in fact New York City is 
almost neutralized by up-state New York. Concentrated producer-interests 
are nearly all protectionist. And again, the methods of parliamentary 
democracy in Britain tend to accentuate the predominance of certain 
issues. In America, Congress legislates, not the President. All sorts of 
issues which cut across party lines are constantly before the public. On 
the face of things, America is more rigidly divided into two parties than 
we are, but in fact it is not. Southern Democrats often vote with 
Republicans. At every Presidential election there are “Democrats-for- 
Eisenhower”’ and “‘Republicans-for-Stevenson”. The record of any Senator 
suggests that he votes on issues—not merely the party ticket—and the 
voters judge him to some extent on his record. But in Britain Parliament 
is not expected to legislate. The Government provide the Bills and, with 
the official Opposition, set the tone. Naturally it has been nationalist and 
protectionist, and no cross-currents have much disturbed the debate. The 
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nationalist, restrictionist, protectionist outlook which has dominated Britis: © 


politics for 40 years must die. The Conservative and Labour Parties hay 
jeered at free trade all their political lives. They have made it a whipping. : 
boy for every economic ill. How they now embrace it! It is for Liberal ‘ 
to provide the new theme. But first we must clear away a lot of junk 


It has been a feature of twentieth-century politics that we hav, § 
abandoned obvious common-sense methods, created crazy difficulties for’ o 
ourselves and then begun to devise complicated and inefficient ways of a 
surmounting these artificial difficulties. Adam Smith, nearly 200 year, I 
ago, outlined how a competitive system could be self-adjusting, protect c 
freedom and lead to efficiency. But we have deserted and denounced a 
competition. Monopolies have multiplied. Finally, we have set up Con, t 
sumers’ Councils and Monopoly Commissions to try to re-introduce’ c 
consumer-controls which can, in so many cases, be exercised so much) j 
better by competition. We create vast State machines, we invite the State) o 
into wider and wider and more and more unsuitable spheres—and then 
we are surprised that Government has become expensive, tyrannical and 
inefficient. Finally, we try to re-introduce some freedom by such primitive 
devices as asking Franks or Birkett Committees to tell us how we can) 
regain some elementary rights—such as the liberty to telephone in private 

So it is in Europe. Since 1914 Conservative and Labour Governments 
have set up barrier after barrier against the free movement of men, goods! 
and capital. We are now scratching our heads to find ways round these 
barriers so carefully erected. Let us, as Liberals, not be taken in by the 
new jargon. “Common Market” is only a step towards free trade. We 
are laboriously progressing towards 1914. Let us insist upon the removal 
of the restrictions which have grown up. The foreign travel allowance is’ 
a simple and obvious case. If Britain is to be bankrupted by people being, 
allowed to spend money when travelling in Europe, then it is doomed 
anyway. But though progress towards 1914 would be something, it would) 
not be enough. If the movement towards European integration is not to 
founder in the first gale—and there will be gales—Liberals have got to 
make a firmer base and set up some defence against storms to come. 

We must clear our minds of two doctrines, often held by Liberals but 
heretical, in my mind, to the true faith. One is that we ought to pursue 
the greatest good of the greatest number. If this means that a very small; 
increase in everyone’s welfare should be bought at the expense of a very 
steep decrease in the welfare of a few, then we should reject it. If by 
paying an extra ls. on the shirt we can keep Lancashire happy, then I 
am willing to pay my shilling on the shirt. But of course it is not as 
simple as that. ‘ 
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The other Liberal heresy is that all countries are equal. Not only\ 
politically equal, but equal in wealth and sanity. It is a fair working I 
hypothesis for getting a League of Nations—or the United Nations I 


Organization—on its feet, that one nation should have one vote. But it 
is nevertheless a rudimentary attempt springing from an out-of-date view’ | 
of national sovereignty. It is not only political snobbery to hesitate to) 
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entrust our future to nations as politically unstable as Italy. 

Why should these heresies matter? They will matter as soon as Europe 
moves forward from the pre-1914 world of national sovereignty. Every 
country, including Britain, has contorted its economy by subsidies, pro- 
hibitions and tariffs. As a result industries have grown up which from 
the point of view of a European economy are inefficient and ill-sited. 
Some must go to the wall. But their workers must be re-trained and 
offered productive employment elsewhere. This means a degree of national 
and international planning of a type to which Liberals have given too 
little thought. This is the real approach to the agricultural problem. We 
cannot throw British agriculture on the scrap heap. Equally, the case for 
a European agricultural policy will become stronger. Steps must be taken 
to encourage British agriculture in directions which are competitive or 
complementary to European agriculture, and to make provision for a 
judicious dispersal to industry for any farm labour which may be thrown 
out of employment. 

The heresy of the “greatest good” really is dangerous, because unless 
you have some international co-operation you will have disaster in 
particular industries. But international co-operation, once accepted, will 
spread over an ever wider field. We cannot simply beggar the Danes by 
killing their agricultural market. Agricultural programmes should be 
co-ordinated. If subsidies are to be paid they will have to be comparable 
and complementary. Then there will arise a demand that welfare services, 
unemployment pay, etc., should also be comparable. If these are to be 
comparable with Denmark, then certainly with Germany and Italy, even- 
tually with Spain. But Italy and Spain may very well be unable to afford 
to administer or even appreciate our own social services. Communist or 
Fascist Governments may even occur, locally, in some countries, and we 
neither should nor could try to persuade the British people to conform to 
wholly antipathetic governments in other countries. Liberals must evolve 
a reasonable patriotism which makes internationalism acceptable and 
which offers a solution to problems as they exist. This means thinking 
out not merely new policies but new institutions, and especially new modes 
cf co-operation which will make surrenders of sovereignty acceptable to 
the ordinary man. These new policies and institutions, the new attitude 
towards other countries will need a high head of steam behind them, if 
they are to be effective against the innate nationalism, extreme and easily 
aroused as it is, which flourishes in the other parties. 

How are we to get it? First, those who are already converted to Liberal 
internationalism must become more aggressive. Lately international causes 
have been pressed by all-party bodies. This is, no doubt, the ideal 
approach. It is, in many actual cases and on many occasions, the right 
approach. But in the present circumstances it requires reconsideration. 
The Suez incident, for example, tended to show up the impotence of 
Liberals. While the extreme Right moved confidently and coherently, the 
Liberals spread among various parties and moved hesitantly with varying 
points of view. It is no longer clear that bodies like the United Nations 
Organization or the European Movement are now sufficient. In principle 
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everyone is in agreement; in practice, when the pinch comes, this gener)’ 
agreement can be a stumbling-block to effective action. When the crise 
blow up over European Free Trade, or the steps which must follow it 
whether among the Six, the Seven or the Fifteen, will there be sufficien/ 
fight in Liberals to weather the storms? 

This leads to the question of party allegiance. So long as the debate i 
politics was about how much Socialism there should be, the Conservatiy: 
and Socialist parties to a large extent covered the ground. But the debat 
is shifting. As the tide of enthusiasm for old-fashioned State Socialism 


recedes, the Conservatives as much as Labour may be left gasping on the, 


sands. This has undoubtedly given a chance to a Liberal Party. But a 
present the British Liberal Party has not the steam up to wage the battk 
alone. It is vital, in the coming years, that Liberals of all parties work 
together for the integration of Europe. And this must mean more than 
joining all-party committees. Party discipline must be loosened to the 
point at which Liberals in the Conservative and Labour parties can actively 
work together against nationalists in these parties. But they will not be 
able to do even this unless a Schwerpunkt, as it is called in military circles, 
a centre of gravity, is available in the Liberal Party itself. The Party has 


an immense role to play in sharpening its focus on internationalism, m) 


cutting through the clichés which have fogged counsel since the war, and 
in rallying mass-support in Britain for reasonable and well-constructe¢ 
programmes for the unity of free Europe. 


PENSIONS IN A PROSPEROUS SOCIETY 


BY ARTHUR SELDON 


(a) 

“To live his life in his own way, to call his house his castle, to enjoy the fruits 
of his own labour, to educate his children as his conscience directs, to save for their 
prosperity after his death—these are wishes deeply ingrained in white and civilized 
man. Their realization is almost as necessary to our virtues as to our happiness 


From their total frustration disastrous results both moral and psychological might 
follow.” Professor C. S. Lewis, The Observer, July 20th, 1958. 
* * xa 
(b) 


. The welfare services were created to help the poor and those in need, and 
not to provide a general dole of pocket money to all and sundry.” Jo Grimond, MP., 
March 9, 1957. 


“The basic pension should be universal.” Security for our Pensioners, Liberal 
Party Pensions Committee, January, 1959. 
* * * 
(c) 


. Politics are ceasing for many people to be a philosophy and a faith and are) 
just becoming a scramble for a hand-out, an auction in which victory will go as ay 
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tule to the highest bidder .. .” Lady Violet Bonham Carter, quoted in News 
Chronicle, June 29, 1959. 

“Successive general elections have been fought on the understanding that the 
Party which does most for the social services will fare best.”” The Responsible 
Society, by the “One Nation” group of M.P.’s, Conservative Political Centre, March, 
1959. 

x * * 
(d) 

“Use of the term ‘insurance’ encourages the misconception that the pension drawn 
by a man on his retirement has been paid for by his own contributions.” Security 
for our Pensions. 

“People ask me why I trouble to draw . . . the old age pension every Monday. 
The reason is that for many years I contributed from my army pay. And I am only 
drawing out what I paid in. It seems to me a very good reason.” A distinguished 
soldier, May, 1959. 

* * * 
(e) 

“. . . Responsible politicians on all sides ... deplore ... any tendency for 
pensions to be considered only from the political angle.” National Pensions: An 
Appeal to Statesmanship, Councils of the Institute of Actuaries and of the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland, May, 1959. 

“ . . Whilst the debate [on the Government’s White Paper] in the House of Lords 
showed real concern for the pensioner, the Commons seem to have been more 
concerned with the electors’ votes.” An actuary writing in the Draughtsman, organ 
of the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, June, 1959. 

* ot * 
(f) 

. Pensions are different from any other problem with which Parliament has 
to deal. Promises of pensions are given now but the cost of their fulfilment grows 
through the years into the distant future and an unexpectedly large proportion of 
the future national income can become committed . . . It is the voice of the future 
which is noticeably absent from the present discussions. . . 

“The nature of the schemes [Labour and Conservative] precludes an effective 
internal discipline.” National Pensions: An Appeal to Statesmanship. 

“". . The important new principle incorporated in the Government plan [the 
differential pension] is in fact being used primarily as an expedient designed to shift 
the immediate obligation for finance of pensions away from the Exchequer in return 
for promises to pay additional pension in a distant and much less predictable future.” 
J. Wiseman, “The Government Pension Plan”, London & Cambridge Bulletin, Times 
Review of Industry, March, 1959. 

“. . . Political decisions turn out to be concerned not, as the politician likes to 
believe, with bringing changes about, but with attempting to patch up their con- 
sequences.” J. Enoch Powell, M.P., “Pensions—Will the Good Impede the Best?”, 
Banker, November, 1958. 

The Conservative graduated State pension scheme has passed into law, 
for better or worse; and, if the Conservatives are returned at the General 
Election and the scheme begins in 1961, it may have a run of three years 
on which we may be able to judge the hopes, doubts and fears people have 
variously expressed about it. We may regret its introduction at a time 
when many are providing for retirement at a rate that must hearten all 
who believe in the common man and free institutions. But, although it is a 
fait accompli, it is not unchangeable; and in a liberal democracy disinter- 
ested opinion may reasonably be expected to exert influence in tempering 
the dictates of electoral and financial expediency. (I assume that the reader 
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is acquainted with the main facts, for example, the deficit starting this year} gwir 


in the National Insurance Fund owing mainly to the increasing cost of 
pensions, and the resulting need to-raise more money.) To help shape the 
scheme in the direction in which it will do the least damage, and perhaps} 
secure its modification or even abandonment, we need to keep steadily 
before ourselves a vision of the society we wish to build in the second 
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half of the twentieth century. This is the kind of forward looking—based } ,., ¢, 


on realistic assumptions about human nature and political institutions rather 


than on the spurious precision and prevision of statistical projections—that | 


will give depth to our thinking and life to our hopes. The projections of | 
the Labour plan and of the Government Actuary will probably no more | 
represent actuality in 1980 or 2000 than the estimates accompanying the 
1925 Act represent actuality today. 

The economic and social structure of the second half of the twentieth 
century looks like being based on: 


1. rising incomes, possibly doubling between 1960 and 1980, with poverty 
gradually dying out; 

2. high, full, or overfull employment: it seems that we shall never again 
have more than 5 per cent unemployment, and good riddance to it—the good 
society could never be built on 8 or 10 per cent; 

3. creeping or galloping inflation, with monetary stability as an ideal rarely 
attained for long, and deflation as an accidental interlude rapidly smothered by 
monetary expansion; 

4. an increase in the over 60's; 

5. an increase in the years of retirement for which income needs to be 
provided. 


We must also make some assumptions about people and institutions: 

1. Human nature will remain basically unchanged; people will be public- 
spirited, good neighbours, selfless in emergency and crisis, but basically “selfish” 
—in the best sense of the term that they take their immediate responsibilities 
seriously. They will be concerned essentially with themselves, their families, 
their homes, their interests, their little worlds—and they will be all the better 
citizens for that. Adam Smith’s assumption about human nature will stand in 


1976, 200 years after he saw it with more insight thar most other philosophers | 


before him, and many since. 

2. The family will remain the unit of social organization, and we shall want 
it to remain so, with all that it means in inequality, nepotism, subsidization of the 
incompetent, conformity and inheritance, but also with the joy it brings in 
sharing with children and parents, and others less closely linked. 

3. Politicians will remain the mixture of followers and leaders inevitable in a 
parliamentary democracy with governments elected at frequent intervals. The 
desire for popularity will conflict with the desire to do the right thing. This may 
not do much damage where some groups in the community are favoured at 
the expense of others who have access to information and the opportunity to 
oppose. But subsidizing—and perhaps winning votes from—one generation at 


the expense of the next is another matter. Cooking the books while the children { 


are playing, or too young to read, is hardly ethical; and pas devant les enfants 
may be a deceptively dangerous game for a parliamentary democracy to play. 
But we must face it that there is a standing temptation, and the history of 
State pensions suggests that it will not invariably be resisted. 
What part should State and private pensions play in the second half of 
the century? How should they be organized? 
1. The non-contributory pensions under the 1908 Act are gradually 
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dwindling and will have vanished by about 1980. They were financed 
wholly out of taxation, and as a gift, a subsidy, or charity from the taxpayer 
will have no place in a society where incomes are high enough for people 
to save for retirement. 

2. The contributory flat rate pensions under the 1925 and subsequent 
Acts, which are financed less and less by contributions and more and more 
) by taxation, similarly have a diminishing role to play in an affluent society, 
and should likewise have been expected to disappear in due course. If we 
suppose that since 1940 incomes have increasingly been sufficient for retire- 
ment saving, we might suppose that the National “Insurance”’ scheme could 
have been wound up by, say, 1985 or 1990. In the meantime, contributions 
should have been raised or the pension reduced gradually to the actuarial 
level and the taxpayers’ subsidy wiped out. 

3. The supplements paid to needy pensioners, non-contributors or con- 
tributors, should be generous. There are people who could not save during 
their working lives, or whose saving has been shrivelled by inflation. Let 
us agree at once that it is not easy to identify such people, that an enquiry 
into means is unavoidable, and that some old people will shrink from it. 
But let us not forget that the administration of National Assistance has 
been humanized beyond recognition since before the war, that much of 
the criticism both of the National Assistance Board and of the principle of 
the means test is either sentimental or political (from all three parties), 
‘and that greater discrimination in relating assistance to resources is 
unavoidable if we give more to those who need it. 

This is really a key issue in the whole question of how a rich country 
should treat its old people, and it is worth spending a minute on it. Let us 
clear our minds of cant: much of the talk of the shame of receiving charity 
and of the old Poor Law is out of date and question-begging. How many 
people in Britain can hold their heads high and say they do not receive 
charity from the State? What is more, many of them have enough money to 
| dispense with it. How many people, for example, draw the family allowance 

who do not need it? 

For too long discussion of the social services has been influenced by 
chronic double-think. It is evidently wicked to make a nominal charge 
\ for medicaments, but proper to waste the time of doctors with trifles and 
signature-witnessing so that they cannot attend to the sick. It is heartless 
‘to make people pay market rents, but proper for them to spend the subsidy 
on betting or motoring. We are shocked by cruelty to animals but not by 
people throwing their aged parents on the State when they can easily support 
them. It is humiliating for university undergraduates to depend on their 
own parents, but proper.for them to depend on other parents. A means 
test is degrading if it requires help from one’s own children, but it is 
honourable to accept help from other people’s children. It is degrading to 
| accept National Assistance, which is supplied wholly by the taxpayer, but 
proper for people with ample means to accept the State pension, only 
fourteen-fifteenths of which is supplied by the taxpayer. It is right to give 
' bread to those who can buy cake, but wrong to give a second loaf to those 
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with only one. Our notions of self-respect, of family life, of comma . 


humanity, even of commonsense have been turned topsy-turvy. 

There is no need for marks of identity in a free society, but if we mus 
have a badge of citizenship, here it is—for the very opposite reason fron} 
that given by Professor R. M. Titmuss. It should identify those who & 
not draw from the common pool, not those who do. It should be a badg 
of honour worn by those who stand on their own feet, not on the taxpayers) 
corns. But nor should there be anything shameful in receiving help wher 
it is needed. The needy, too, earn a badge of honour, for help received’ 
in good faith is given with pride. 

4. There should be comparable aid and encouragement for all forms of 
private saving for retirement, from deposits in the Post Office Saving 
Bank and house purchase to occupational pension schemes and annuities 
for the self-employed, the free-lances (often the most creative in the: 
community), and those in irregular employment. 

One reason for their new State pension schemes given by the Labour 
and Conservative parties is that private pensions have not increased fast 
enough. Labour’s neo-Disraelian cry of “two nations” in old age—those 
with only the National “Insurance”’ pension and those with, in addition 


i 


) 


a pension from their jobs of perhaps half or two-thirds of their pay—is) ; 


echoed mildly by the Conservatives and the Liberals, who want private, 
pensions to grow but who lament the slowness of their growth. 

The excuse is weak. Labour has argued that occupational pensions art) 
impracticable for small firms, for manual workers generally, and for certain 
named industries. Yet the Government Actuary’s survey last year estimated 
that there were 28,000 schemes with under 50 members. When I was trying 
last summer to get some idea of how fast wage-paid workers were being 
covered, I asked a handful of life offices and pension consultants who install) 
and administer schemes to analyse their post-war records. When I totted, 
up their figures, this is what I found: 


Wage-earners covered by 400 Pension Schemes 


1948-1957 
No. of members No. of schemes Total members 
Up to 50 172 3,544 
51-100 41 3,059 
101-250 80 13,793 } 
251-500 41 14,449 
501—1,000 28 19,855 : 
1,001—5,000 49 92,407 
Over 5,000 8 95,234 
Total 419 242,341 


/ 


The Labour Party has argued that occupational pensions would be beyond 
most employees in agriculture, distribution, engineering and building. Much 
ingenuity has gone into devising collective and individual schemes for) 
people in these industries, and the cover is growing more than is generally | 
known. 

Why have private pensions not spread faster? The announcement of \ 
Labour’s plan and the Government’s Bill slowed down the rate of advance 
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in the last three years. Some employers have taken a short view, and 
their organizations have been slow to see the advantages of pension schemes 
for industrial relations, although competition in the labour market has 
been forcing employers’ hands. Employees, also, particularly the younger 
ones, have sometimes shown little interest, but information and publicity 
have often brought unexpected response. What has been lacking is fore- 
thought: the trade unions used their bargaining power in the post-war in- 
flation to get higher immediate pay for their members rather than deferred 
pensions and other fringe benefits; British trade unions have a long way 
to go before they catch up with the C.1.0./A.F. of L. Not least, the 1956 
Act, which altered the relative tax treatment of the two main classes of 
pension schemes, caused a lot of “switching” that has consumed actuarial 
and other skilled manpower in the life assurance offices and pension con- 
sultants and diverted energies from selling and installing new schemes. 

It is quite clear that, in the absence of these avoidable causes, many 
more wage-paid and salaried employees would now be covered by 
occupational pension schemes. Even so, over seven million out of 16 million 
men and about two million out of eight million women are already covered, 
and the rate of expansion—about 400,000 a year on average—has been 
impressive despite the difficulties. It is true that it may take another ten 
years before the rest are covered, but that is no reason for extending the 
State scheme: the graduated pensions the politicians can promise are very 
small for ten years or more and take 40 or so years to mature. The problem 
of giving existing (and prospective) pensioners more now and in the next 
few years is another matter: it has nothing to do with the new State 
graduated schemes. 

We are living in an age when more and more people are first, able and, 
secondly, responsible enough to provide for their retirement. What do the 
parties propose to do about it? The Labour Party would give higher 
pensions now to all old people whether they need it or not*, and force all 
the rest of us to save for retirement much more through the State, according 
to income, whether we are saving privately or not. The Conservative Party 
is going to give more to old people who need it, and compel the rest of us 
earning middling incomes to save rather more through the State, with the 
additional but uncertain option of saving more privately. The Liberal 
Party would give more to all old people whether they need it or not, and 
make the rest of us save through the State only enough to supply “‘basic 
needs’’, leaving us to save privately more or not as we wished. 

It is easy to criticize these schemes in terms of their motives. They 
can all be written off as vote-catchers. The Labour and Conservative 
schemes can be described as ways of getting more money out of people in 
return for a promise of larger pensions to be paid by the next generation 
and without the distasteful and unpopular business of calling it a tax. 
The Labour scheme can be described as a means of building up a fund to 
use for buying shares in the 500 or 600 so-called key enterprises and so 
* 24 to 3 million out of 54 million pensioners are estimated to live more or less 

comfortably on savings, occupational pensions, help from families, etc., in addition 

to the national “insurance” pension. 
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acquiring control of industry without recourse to the outmoded formuk 
of nationalization. 

We may also challenge the reasoning behind the Labour and Conservative 
argument that the State pension must vary with income during or near the 
end of the working life. Physiologically and biologically, “basic needs” do 


not vary closely, certainly not mathematically, with income: a manjif 


accustomed to living on £15 a week does not require more calories or coal 
to keep alive than one living on £12 a week. If he thinks he does, he should 
have saved more out of his higher income. If he did not, if he preferred to 
spend more and enjoy life while young or middle-aged, that is his business. 
This argument for graduating the contribution and the pension lacks con- 
viction; it seems to have been dragged in to support something wanted for 
quite different reasons. 

All this seems incontrovertible. But it is too late to argue about motives 
and rationalizations. We must pass to the effects of the three pension plans. 
These we shall assess in the light of our three main objectives: 

(a) generous assistance for those in need; 
(b) a gradual winding up of the superfluous subsidized State pension; 
(c) an extension of private pensions (or other saving for retirement). 

Labour’s scheme fails on all three counts. Its increase of the basic 
pension to £3 a week for a single person—the cost of a business lunch—is 
hardly munificent in these prosperous days. (Its wage-related pension 
would be very small in the early years and not be worth much until most 
pensioners and those now aged about 55 had passed away.) Not only is 
nothing done to reduce the State pension as incomes rise: it is to be en- 
larged and take a permanent place as part of the “badge of citizenship”; 
to such lengths the Labour Party in its search for new policies has been 
led by a false philosophy. And although it says it has no designs on 
“‘sound” private pensions, its State scheme, intentionally or not, would 
slowly choke them off, “sound” or not. 

The Conservative scheme gets high marks on the first count. It has 
refused—so far, but the General Election is upon us—to raise the basic 
pension for everyone, and has instead raised the Assistance scales; with 
even higher rates, justice would be done. How the subsidized State pension 
will fare is not clear: if both the basic and the graduated pensions are 
kept down while incomes rise, the State scheme could shrivel with time; 
but there is no knowing what political pressures may force the Conservatives 
to do. (What is clear is that they have provided a ready-made graduation 
which Labour could extend.) On paper, also, occupational pensions will be 
safe; contracting-out will be permitted. In practice, one must remain 
uneasy. As long as the larger contributors are subsidizing the smaller, and 
can therefore get a better pension from private enterprise, there will be 
an urge to get out. But large-scale contracting-out would set up a counter- 
urge to make contracting-out more difficult, because less money would be 

coming in through contributions and more would have to be raised through 
taxation. Only two and a half million out of six million in private industry 
are expected to contract out. We must hope that all will turn out well, but 
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The Liberal scheme fails to satisfy the first objective: the non- 
discriminatory increase in the basic pension is, in Mr. Grimond’s words, 
for ‘all and sundry”. Nor would the new rates of £3 for a sole pensioner 
and £4 16s. for a married pair give them what we as a nation can afford, 
if only we can free ourselves from the out-of-date inhibition about means 
tests, which is as paralysing to clear thinking as are the recollections of 
hunger marchers and soup kitchens of the early 1930’s. The Liberal 
Pensions Committee Report says: “The first priority must be the relief 
of poverty” and goes on to a non sequitur: “The first goal, therefore, should 
be a universal subsistence pension, paid as of right without a means test.” 
The second statement does not follow from the first; it conflicts with it: 
the more you give to people whose incomes are high enough to dispense 
with it, the less you can give to those with no other income at all, or only 
a little. 

In any event, if you are never to use a means test, where do you stop? 
Do you go on paying out hundreds of millions of pounds in the 1980’s to 
ten million pensioners, most of whom by then will not need it, and who 
will certainly not have paid for it? And, since you cannot isolate pensions, 
do you do the same for other national ‘insurance’ benefits? What is this 
if not the Bootstrap State? 

The Liberal scheme would replace the National Insurance scheme by a 
social security tax, but it is not clear whether the subsidized pension would 
die out as incomes rose. At any rate, partial financing of the pension by 
contributions would be replaced by complete financing by taxes. Certainly 
the national “‘insurance”’ scheme is no longer insurance, and the use of the 
word is misleading and confusing and makes people believe they have paid 
for what is largely a subsidy from the taxpayer. Whether we should 
therefore go the whole hog and abandon the effort to make the scheme 
live up to its name is another matter. It may be administratively easy and 
convenient to wipe out the mess and start afresh with a new tax raised 
especially for the social services. But this would completely divorce personal 
contributions from personal benefits. Conceptually, it would be better to 
wind up the national pension by bringing contributions and pensions closer 
together as incomes rose. (See further below.) 

On the third count, confining the State pension to basic requirements and 
¢couraging private saving for retirement through occupational schemes 
and private pensions, the Liberal scheme gets high marks. 

None of the three political plans offers the solution required by the times. 
Without being perfectionists, we may outline it as follows: 

1. The first problem is that of identifying those whose need of assistance 
is largest.* It may be that the resistance to tactful enquiries into means 
is less than we think. The middle classes have to disclose their family 
*We may expect useful information from the survey into the changing sources of 

income of retired people now being conducted by the Department of Applied 

Economics at Cambridge. A pilot survey suggests that the more alarmist views 

about poverty in old age are ill-founded. The main survey should help to discover 

the rate at which retirement income is rising, and in particular the increasing role 
of occupational pensions. 
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income and commitments to qualify for a monetary grant in respect “vou 
County Awards to their children. And no enquiry into income is more} 
inquisitive than the income tax return, which is no respecter of persons, 
One suspects that there is a great deal of mysticism and folk-lore surround. F 
ing the National Assistance means test that might be dispelled by a useful 
change of name (perhaps using the American ‘‘compensation’’) and 
procedure. 

The practicability of income tax codes as a means test technique should 
be investigated. They might dispense with the personal investigation into 
individual means: possession of an income tax code below a given number 
would furnish an automatic indicator of entitlement; and a sliding scale 
would be possible. We should then have a negative income tax. This, or 
some better method, would make is possible to abolish the paper distinction | 
between the basic pension, which is wrongly regarded as a right, and the 
supplementary pension, which is wrongly regarded as “charity”. rent 

2. Basic pension rates would be reduced in stages. They will not have| long 
been earned by contributions, so there could be no complaint. And the “° 
reductions would not cause hardship, since they would not be applied where | S!@" 
income was low. Some contributors to the Conservative graduated pension | ¥™ 
would initially be paying more than the actuarial value of their eventual ' 
pension. But we can hardly assume that there will be no change in 40 years; | 
the likelihood is that rising prices or living standard would force politicians 
to raise the benefit, and the story of the State pension would resume its} 
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3. Contributions would be raised in stages until at some point they | Sets 
were sufficient to earn the pension. ass 
4. How far we reduce pension scales and how far we raise contributions It t 
would depend first, on how fast incomes rise, and, secondly, on how long we « "S 
think it necessary to force people to save for retirement. It may be that 2% 
the need to enforce saving would continue after incomes had risen high ™° 
enough to permit the required level of saving. Nevertheless, the aim is to laci 
take retirement saving out of the State as soon as possible. This does not sho 
mean that we have to wait until the last vestige of unwillingness to save 
had vanished. We should not proceed at the pace of the slowest. But, in ™° 
any event, if the State thinks it desirable to require everyone to save at “ 
least X per cent of his income for retirement, it does not have to supply thr 
the saving mechanism itself. To ensure that food is not adulterated, it A 


lays down standards; it does not have to operate jam and pickle factories. 
Private saving institutions—insurance companies, trade unions, friendly P# 
societies, etc.—could supply the saving machinery better than the State off 
because they would be local, flexible, personal and competitive. : 

5. In so far as pension scales were reduced and contributions raised, *™ 
taxation could be reduced. In a discussion of this proposal, Mr. Walter - 
Hagenbuch wondered* whether it might not be difficult to make the increase - 
in contributions (and charges for other social services—see below) politically - 
acceptable unless they were “‘very closely linked” with successive reductions 
in taxation. Certainly, the closer the link, the more obvious the benefit 
* “The Welfare State and its Finances”, Lloyds Bank Review, July 1958. a 
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gee of vould be. But it is not clear how close a link is essential. When the charge 
| MOK} sor the health service was introduced there was an outcry, chiefly from 
TSOMS. Vihe politically interested, but their case was convincing only in so far as 
a applied to pensioners and others with low incomes. The critics were in 
) and |oanger of getting themselves laughed out of court by pleading that people 

with television could not afford a shilling for a bottle of medicine. The 
)saving in public expenditure and therefore to the taxpayer could be demon- 
istrated after a time, perhaps in the following budget. Similar nominal 
charges rising eventually to market prices for State education, hospital 
scale | "eatment, housing, school meals, ‘‘welfare’”’ foods, and so on may sound 
‘is, or arming when they are suggested, but the saving to the Exchequer and 
ction | the taxpayer would be very real, and it should not be beyond our wits to 
d the demonstrate the connection simply and vividly. Varying council house 

rents with income is now widely accepted as sensible. It is true that as 
have | long as the social services are redistributive, the beneficiaries as a class 
d the/ Would appear to lose more if they have to pay as consumers than they 
vhere| Stand to gain as taxpayers; but individuals would not suffer if the charges 
nsion | Were based on an index of income. Moreover, as incomes rise and taxation 
ntual | becomes generalized, the distinction between beneficiaries and subsidizers 
will disappear. Five years ago Mr. Colin Clark argued* that it was even 
then small for wage-earners as a group. 

The fundamental attraction for liberals of all parties of bringing con- 
tributions and pensions close together is that it employs the market, which 
they | Sets the consumer in authority over the supplier, and dispenses with the 
“| machinery of the State, which sets the official in authority over the citizen. 

It takes something out of the State, instead of bloating it further. Whatever 

its difficulties, which may be less than we think, it is an individualist and 

not a collectivist solution. There will no doubt be many difficulties when 
we come to reconstruct the market as the centre-piece of the free society; 
tactically, and for a time, we may resort to collectivist expedients, but we 

should not do so unless the market cannot be reconstructed. . 

It may be that such an expedient will need to be employed to raise 
+ in money until the gap between contributions and pension benefits can be 
e at closed. But it would be a necessary evil, channelling millions of pounds 
sply through the State. We should do what we can to close the gap as quickly 
| it . 88 possible by raising pensionable ages, offering better incentives for con- 
jes, | tinued work, matching benefits to needs, and requiring those who can to 
\dly Pay something for education, health services, housing, etc., as opportunity 
» Offers. 

By matching pension benefits to contributions in the next 20 or so years, 
ed, 4nd so wiping out the subsidy, the main raison d’étre for having the pension 
arranged through the State would disappear. There should then be a new 
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ase | Might to contract out and transfer, with a cold storage pension or a capital 
lly fund, to a life assurance office, trade union, friendly society or any other 
yns | Private arrangement, perhaps a pooled system, outside the State. The 


ofit objection to a funded State scheme, that it creates rights for years on end, 


* Welfare and Taxation (1954). 
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does not apply if the subsidy is removed and contracting out is permitted, 
If the State in open and unsubsidized competition can provide a bette © 
pension, the prospective pensioner will have a choice; and if the State &" 
pension service satisfies him better than does private enterprise, it wil *: 
deserve to survive. coul 

What is important is that it must be our long-term objective to return 
the social services to the market as incomes rise. In a free society it is 
better for people to buy them and pay for them as consumers in the 


I 


adm 


market than as taxpayers through the State, for the market builds up the ZZ 
citizen’s independence and self-respect, and increases his power over the vd 
adv 


supplier, the bureaucrat and the politician. In the middle-class economy 
that Britain is becoming, such a policy, properly presented, could pay * gt 
political dividends to a party prepared to look beyond the next General SP“ 
Election. “Pay as you buy,” “let the piper call the tune,” “two bob off the °¢" 
income tax,”’ “‘no more purchase tax”: who said the devil had all the best 
tunes? But we must start the thinking now, and we must not be daunted P®" 
by difficulties. The biggest job is re-education in the purpose and finances fun 
cf the social services. = 
6. We must not lose sight of the variety of ways in which people may 


prepare for retirement. Industry is not sufficiently universal or standardized — 
to give everyone an occupational pension. So we must provide no les 
favourable facilities for saving through personal pensions or annuities, 
Post Office accounts, home ownership, industrial shares, government stocks. nee 
The increasing interest in unit trusts is heartening, although the holder of a me 
unit does not have as vivid a sense of ownership and identity with the ye 
fortunes of the enterprise as does the owner of an ordinary share in the, the 
X, Y or Z company. The Conservatives have also made a praiseworthy) ¢. 
effort to devise a new method of saving, although their industrial saving 
certificate seems to echo the era of Tory paternalism by creating a separate 
class of small savers instead of integrating the wage-earner into the general : 
body of savers. ‘ 
Much of this is a long-term programme. But there is something that | a 
can be done in the next few months, in the first session of the new Parlia- i 


ment. The graduated State pensions were better never introduced at all. 
But if the Conservatives* have to bring it in, for electoral or financial or 
better reasons, they must do something else quickly to show that their! 
repeated declarations in support of private preparation for retirement 


; : eee 4 Cal 

through pension schemes were not designed to quell disquiet and gain| | 7 
acceptance for a measure which many believe will at worst harm the} 

: ; i. 2 
private schemes and at best will not help them. The least the Conservatives 


must now do is adopt a measure removing all obstacles and obstructions = 
to the installation of pension schemes and easing their paths. Until a 
better name is found we might call it the Private (Personal and Group) he 
Pensions Easement Bill. Its contents are for lawyers, actuaries, and the . 
Inland Revenue to devise; but, in very simple terms, the following} | 
suggestions illustrate the kind of easement it could provide and the kind "va 
* This paragraph was written some time before the General Election, when it seemed wt 
that the Conservatives might return to power. St; 
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‘a of impediment it could remove, ranging from administrative routine to 

» State technical detail. . 
it wi) |: In general the procedure governing the approval of pension schemes 
could be simplified and speeded up, so saving time and skilled manpower. 
2. The Inland Revenue is properly concerned that tax concessions 
should not be given without ensuring that revenue will not suffer; but 
administrative convenience does not come before major national policy: 
that pension schemes be encouraged. Loopholes must be closed against 
the over-ingenious, but the average and the best employers and _ their 
advisers should not be treated by the standards of the worst. There is even 
a good case for risking some revenue if by so doing the rate of advance is 
speeded up. Whether the Civil Service is capable of such flexible 
administration is another matter; perhaps a new arrangement is desirable. 
3. It would seem that there is a good case for treating both classes of 
pension schemes (“379” and “388”) alike by making the “build-up” of the 
fund wholly tax-free, and for allowing relief on the whole of employees’ 

contributions instead of on only 40 per cent in “388” schemes. 
4. It should be possible to facilitate the spread of pension schemes for 
lized W22e-earners by raising the amount that may be paid tax-free in cash. 
At present the benefit may not be paid wholly in cash if the equivalent 
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fg pension would exceed 15s. a week; this figure is now out-of-date and 
we should be raised. 
ats 3. There seems no reason at all for treating self-employed persons any 
the [ess favourably than employees. 
es 6. A high percentage of employees who change jobs take a refund of 
~s their contributions instead of a cold storage or transfer value pension. 
ules Since the tax reliefs are given to encourage saving, there is a good case 
ne. for discouraging such short-sighted dis-saving, perhaps by taxing cash 
onl refunds. a 

7. If the private institutions are thinking of improving the market by 
that establishing a clearing house for paying pensions to employees who have 
Hie | moved round and have several separate pensions to draw, they deserve 
ail, | ecouragement. Such machinery might also encourage employees to allow 
| or, Pension rights to accumulate rather than encash them. 
heir! & Contracting out must be made as simple as possible. How the 
we Government drafts the rules and instructs the Civil Service will be the 
ain ( catnest of their intentions; and, still more, what they do if contracting out 
the } withdraws revenue from the State scheme will be proof of their sincerity, 
on and evidence of whether they understand the importance of private 
ons | E-Sions. There is no doubt about where the balance of emphasis should 
i lie: the advice to industry should read: “When in doubt, contract out.” 


1p) If, in consequence, the State scheme must be adjusted in order to survive, 
then it must be so adjusted. The subsidy must be increased beyond the 


the : , : ; : 
we | the £170m. or £200m. envisaged, or, better still, revenue raised by charging 
= market prices for the social services, and the cost of the pensions reduced 


by the methods suggested elsewhere in this review. But one thing is clear: 
ed ( where there is a choice between the State scheme and private schemes, the 
State scheme must take second place. 
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9. Wage-earners have often been found to display shrewd politica 
instinct by preferring a properly funded scheme that gives the sense of 
security they do not experience when the pension is based on political 
promises; whatever its relevance for the State scheme, funding in privety 
schemes should be made easy. 

10. The maximum pension that will be approved for a senior employee 
who changes jobs in or after his middle years is often too small to enabk 
him to move without damage to his standard of living after retirement 
the allowable pension should be raised. Such an employee may also not 
receive death benefits for his family in respect of previous employment, 
this restriction seems indefensible, since under most pension schemes life, 
assurance benefit is bought year by year, so that paid-up life assurance 
benefits cannot accompany the employee on a change of job. 

It is easy to get lost in detail; but we must not lose sight of the central 
principles. What we are concerned with is not only how to relieve the 
remaining poverty in old age, or how best to save for retirement, or how 
to raise a few more hundred million pounds from the public without 
incurring their wrath. In the debate on pensions we are concerned with 
no less than the way of life we hope to build in the next 50 years. If we 
wish to build a free society we must help man to outgrow his dependence 
on the State, the taxpayer, and his neighbour. We must enable him and 
encourage him to make decisions for himself. Of such decisions one of 
the most elemental is that of apportioning his income between his working 
life and retirement. Should he spend most of his income while young 
enough to enjoy it, and leave the future to take care of itself? Or should! 
he live modestly while he earns, and look forward to years of carefree: 
ease when he retires? Who would be so impertinent as to tell him what 
to do in such an intensely personal and intimate decision? Yet this is 
what the State is doing. Once people are able to make the decision for 
themselves, the State should take no further part: it is an intruder, a. 
interloper; it should withdraw gracefully before it is told to go about it: 
business. 

Not all can yet make the decision for themselves; but many can, and 
more are learning every day. That is why we must plan, now, for the 
eventual withdrawal of the State from the private affair of planning for} 
retirement. That is why we must judge every plan for State pensions by 
its purpose, the ease with which it can be abandoned, and its impact on’ 
private pension planning. That is why we must regret the Conservatives’, 
new scheme, and see to it that, even if it breaks down, it will not bk 
allowed to usurp the right of every man to live his life as he sees fit. } 


} 
\ 
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Contemporary Commentary Correspondence 


POLITICS AS A STATE OF MIND 


IR.—In his comment on my article ‘Politics as a State of Mind’”’*, Mr. George 

S Watson quotes two statements which, he says, fill him “‘with a sense of distaste 

near enough to disgust as to make no matter.”” These are that “‘I am interested 

in creating a whole, and not a fragmented community” and that I wish to see a 

society “in which a man’s worth is measured by his contribution to society, not 

by what he can get out of it. . . in which our efforts are guided by the good of all 
and not the search for private gain.” 

From these two statements Mr. Watson draws unwarranted and misleading con- 
clusions. First, he says, this ‘“‘“demand for wholeness” looks “‘totalitarian” to a 
Liberal. Secondly, he suggests that the concept of the “good of all” is so “‘sub- 
versive to human nature” that not even the Chinese Communists could carry it 
through. Thirdly, he argues that the search for private gain is an “‘all-consuming” 
motive valid in all kinds of society, and that I fail to understand this simple truth. 

I do not wish to become involved in a semantic wrangle, but Mr. Watson has 
missed my point. I will try to state it again in simple terms. I said that I was 
interested in creating (not imposing) a “‘whole’” community. This means en- 
deavouring to persuade others to change their human as well as their social relation- 
ships, so that there should be more fraternity between people. By a “‘whole” 
community I mean one in which intellectual and human intercourse can take place 
on the basis of common assumptions about the meaning of social life and the 
individual’s place within it; if one cares to put it this way, it means a secular applica- 
tion of what are conventionally accepted as Christian ideals. To achieve this in a 
class-ridden society, which has artificial barriers of wealth, education, speech, 
behaviour and, not least in importance, moral standards, is impossible. It is to 
such barriers I was referring when I spoke of a “fragmented community.” Today 
the obstacles to free cultural or social or economic converse between the different 
strata of British society are such as to corrupt and pervert our human relationships. 

When I spoke of measuring a man’s worth by his contribution to society I did 
not mean some arbitrary standard of reward for service to the State. I meant—as 
any Liberal familiar with the liberal collectivism of the last 50 years should realise— 
that one should try to judge one’s fellow men not by the wealth they can amass, 
or by their birth, or their power, but by their willingness to serve others, to help 
those less fortunate than themselves, to cage the tiger of selfishness that stalks 
through the jungle of our emotions and ambitions. I do not expect men ever to be 
perfect, but I try to judge men by the degree to which they strive to be better, 
more humane, more tolerant, more charitable than they are. That is a simple point, 
and it is a matter of moral attitude, not of political dogma. If Mr. Watson is 
unable to grasp it, then contemporary Liberalism is even more confused and 
lacking in real moral conviction than I supposed from reading Mr. Grimond’s book. 


Yours faithfully, 


NORMAN MACKENZIE 
5 Branch Hill, N.W.3. 


* July, 1959. 
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:. 
BRIGHT PROSPECTS IN GREECE Ho 

m 
HE last thing that Greece could afford at this particular juncture of jpoear 
her economic rehabilitation, not devoid of serious difficulties, isa’ ;, », 
new political upheaval. The greatest disservice that General Grivas 
could do to his country, however high the esteem in which he is held as 
a military leader, is to halt the momentum of the various plans which 
the drive and organizing ability of Mr. Karamanlis has started so hopefully, wna 
on the road to fulfilment. For there is no magical panacea to Greece’s 
economic problems or ills, and certainly no moral “‘rottenness”’ of a degree; 
that would justify the overthrow of the present Government by a general | — 
who can lay no claim to political genius. The highly intelligent Greek 
people have been quick to realize that, while Mr. Karamanlis may be no 
statesman of the Eleutherios Veniselos mould, he has practical gifts which 
can get things done. The day of political adventurers is over, and in the 
past too much of the national energy was wasted in futile political issues. 
There is scarcely a single phase of Greece’s life—economic, social and 
cultural—that is not covered by the ambitious but sane Five-Year Develop: ' 
ment Plan the dynamic 52-year-old lawyer Premier has launched to bring | Se 
the standard of living of the people nearer the level of that of the’ rig 
European family of nations. And no one who has been to Greece recently | 1.20 

can have failed to observe the great strides made already towards the .’ 
. aa. s = . 2 ‘ in t¢ 

desired goal. The face of Athens is changing visibly. One can well believe 

js ae ; Ae of 2 
the statement of Mr. K. Tsatsos, Minister to the Prime Minister, at a 
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Press conference while | was in Athens this summer, that “‘within the past oi 
five years more important major public works have been executed in Athens } by ( 
than at any time during the last half century.” Tremendous activity is | al 


going on within and outside the capital, and while I was there no fewer than f ti 
twelve new hotels were under construction in Athens—Greece is going | Pp; 
to enter the tourist trade in a big way—and modern buildings were going | like 
up, roads were being widened and water supplies and drainage improved, | play 
and attractive bathing lidos were being laid out within half-an-hour’s ) ;,., 
journey from Athens—at New Phaleron and between Alimos and Glyphada. | yy, 
A new beach, equipped with the most modern installations for bathers, mo 
has also been inaugurated at Vouliagmeni, and will accommodate 5,000 | ,,,; 
holidaymakers daily. sinc 

In the rest of the country much the same building activity and new road degr 
construction is to be seen on every hand. Splendid highways have been | y,, 
designed to facilitate traffic between Athens and Corinth, and between the | jp 
capital and Thessalonika. Large-scale tourist projects are under way in 


— / aim 
Crete, Corfu, Rhodes, the Cyclades Islands, Epirus and Thessaly. The | tq 
Halkidiki area, which includes Mount Athos, will become an important | cent 


tourist centre of Northern Greece. The movement of incoming tourists } per 
from Central Europe is expected to increase, following the construction pres 
of new highways in Yugoslavia. | of 4 

According to Mr. Tsatos, the majority of the projects—the new hotels | tg ;, 
in Athens will provide another 10,000 beds—will be completed by 1963. 
Greece will then be in a position to receive at least 750,000 foreign tourists, 


is tr 
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instead of the 270,000 who visited the country in 1958. This may seem a 
modest total compared to the 15,000,000 target that Italy has set for the 
€ of near future, but while Italy may be said to have nearly reached saturation 
1S @ in respect of tourism, Greece has a prospect of unlimited expansion, which 
1VaS) will be accelerated when air travel becomes faster and cheaper. With Mr. 
d as Onassis’ Comet aircraft, ordered for Olympic Airways (now linked with 
hich B.E.A.), Athens will be brought within four hours of London. Meanwhile, 
wi when Greece has attained a total of 750,000 tourists annually, foreign 
_— currency imported in the process will average 100 million dollars a year, 
coal against the 40 million dollars in 1957-58. That represents considerable 
nail grist to the Greek economy. An important link which will bring Greece 
Lo Bearer the rest of Europe will be the car ferry service between Italy and 
hich Greece across the Straits of Otranto. ; 
the While tourism is seen to Open up a very bright vista, every other source 
ant of the nation’s resources is being planned to give a maximum yield. These 
oa include agriculture, new light industries and shipping. Mr. C. Adamo- 
lop-} poulos, Minister of Agriculture, says that the country’s present irrigated 
ring acreage of 360,000 acres will have increased by a further 200,000 acres 
the | by the end of the Five-Year Plan. With an intensive and long-range 
ntly | irrigation programme the acreage of irrigated land could be increased to 
the 1,200,000 acres, he thought. German and Italian experts have been called 
eve | 2 to advise on land development and irrigation. The recent German loan 
, , of 200 million marks is to be used mainly for agricultural and touristic 
cast projects, as well as basic enterprises which will attract more private invest- 
, ment. The German loan, incidentally, is the first foreign loan contracted 
“AS | by Greece in the last 20 years. It is generally considered as proof of the 
' 18) confidence foreign nations have in the Greek economy and in the stability 
han of the drachma which is enjoying an unprecedently high prestige abroad. 
ing | Premier Karamanlis has emphasized that in a free democratic economy 
ne | like that of Greece it is private enterprise, with its investment effort, that 
| plays the most important role. The Five-Year Investment Plan, which 
T'S } involves an expenditure of 103,600 million drachmas, or £1,264 million, 
da. would create 384,000 new jobs, and raise the per capita income of Greeks 
TS, ! from the present 275 to more than 370 dollars a year. Greece has been 
anxious to link her economy with those of the Common Market countries, 
since by staying out her position would be adversely affected to a serious 
ae { degree. More than 40 per cent of her exports normally go to the Common 
el | Market group, and 60 per cent of her imports come from these States. 
the | In the midst of tourist plans and land development, the Greek Government 


~ 


2 } aim at stepping up exports from the 1959 figure to 242.8 million dollars 
he | toa value of 349 million dollars by the end of 1963, an increase of 43 per 
ant | cent. That is a tall order, for as the Secretary for Commerce, Mr. L. 
se Dertilis, has admitted, Greece has an unfavourable balance of trade at 
0 


present. Exports last year were only 242.8 million dollars, against imports 
| of 508.6 million dollars. The immediate concern of the Government is 
els \ to increase exports to countries of the Western bloc with which Greece 


53. | ig traditionally associated economically, and at the same time to restrict 
ts, 
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imports from these countries. Great Britain, although the biggest importer’ 
of Greek products, has never bought from Greece the same quantity or! 
value of goods that Greece purchased from the United Kingdom. Govern- 
ment investment expenditure during the next five years is estimated to reach 
103.6 billion drachmas, which will be directed not only towards increased } 
industrial production, but will lay the foundations for a permanent improve- 
ment of industrial and agricultural conditions. A study of the Five-Year 
Plan shows that the Government are determined to return to a state of full) 
employment, “‘in order to absorb the country’s labour force, estimated at 
262,000, and to provide work for the 122,000 unemployed or under- 
employed.” ) 

One major set-back for Greece, which has risen to third place among 
the ship-owning Powers of the world, has been the grave recession in 
maritime business which has laid up hundreds of Greek vessels, many ' 
of them quite new. A remunerative source of revenue, remittances from 
Greeks abroad engaged in the ocean-going trade, has diminished consider- 
ably, but a redeeming feature of the situation is that there is now a steady 
drift back to the Greek flag of “‘flags-of-convenience” ships. The Merchant 
Marine Minister has reported that the Greek Mercantile Fleet this year 
represents a gross tonnage of 2.6 million tons, an increase of 60 per cent 
in 12 months. With that optimism and daring which characterize the 
Greek race, Greek shipping interests, despite the slump, are taking a chance 
in the future and buying some big and fairly modern luxury liners. A 
recent important purchase was the Union Castle liner Blomfontein. A 
completely new passenger liner, Stella Marisse, is to go into tourist service 
for cruises in the Aegean and to Eastern Mediterranean ports. The growing 
interest that Germany is taking in the development of Greece is to be 
seen in the bungalows and second class hotels which are being built at 
seaside resorts which middle class Germans prefer. 

In the annual report of the National Bank of Greece, the chairman, 
D. E. Helmis, comments: “In efforts for the mobilization of international 
interest in the economic development of Greece, the National Bank has con- ’ 
tributed considerably, it believes, with the signing of the agreement of 
co-operation with the Deutsche Bank, and by carrying out negotiations 
for similar co-operation with other major credit organizations, import con- 
cerns, and technical firms in Germany, in other West European countries, , 
and in America.”” In the face of what Greece is attempting to achieve, 
both internally and internationally, towards the improvement and con- } 
solidation of the national economy, with the help of her able bankers and 
economists, it would obviously be the height of folly for people like General 
Grivas to crash into the political scene. The best service that he could } 
render to Greece would be to hold himself aloof from politics until such 
time as Greece has emerged from her difficulties and laid the foundations 
for her economic future. 

Mr. Karamanilis is going the right way to build up the standard of living 
and there is no other way. Many of the measures are necessarily long-term 
and call for patience on the part of a people who have been sorely tested by 
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the ravages of war and the spoliation of Communist rebels. “If only the 
people would have patience!”’ Mr. Karamanlis said to me in the course 
of nearly an hour’s interview I had with him in Athens. There is no doubt 
that the Greek Prime Minister has confidence that matches up to his 
boundless energy. In addition to his drive for economic prosperity, he has 
launched other plans to put Greece more plainly on the map. 

The education system is being revolutionized to place more emphasis 
on technical instruction, and slightly less on academic subjects, which 
produced too many lawyers, doctors and philosophers. With the planning 
for many more new schools and more teachers of the requisite standard, 
a battle to eliminate illiteracy is about to begin. The call for technical 
education is, of course, to enable Greece to cope with the changing pattern 
of her economy and the new industries. The importance of athletics in 
the modern world, a fact of which Russia has taken particular notice for 
obvious reasons, is apparent to a people who originated the Olympic Games, 
and Mr. Karamanlis’ Government have allocated 12 million drachmas 
for the construction and improvement of sports stadiums in the provinces. 
The crafts and arts are also to be cultivated more intensively, with a view 
to exploiting the inherent creative spirit of the Greek population. Given 
peace and a fair degree of prosperity, there is a glowing cultural future 
for Greece. 

THOMAS ANTHEM 


THE “GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC”’ 


JOURNEY east of the Iron Curtain, always interesting, is particularly 
A so in the former Soviet Zone of Germany—the so-called Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik. Here a people have passed from one form 

of dictatorship to another, although under different slogans, and a consider- 
able number—all those born since 1933—have never lived under a 
democratic constitution. It would be correct to say that even those who 
were children when Hitler came into power belong to the same category. 
Two further factors add interest to the journey: among the Russian 
satellites Germany, in spite of the Kaiser and Hitler, has a stronger 
tradition of parliamentary life than the others, including Czechoslovakia. 
(The writer is aware that this statement may be questioned, but he is of the 
opinion that the strength and parliamentary influence of German liberalism 
are frequently underrated in this country. Bismarck, in spite of his political 
acumen, could not fully suppress German liberalism, though he succeeded 
in discrediting it.) Secondly, the standard of living was much higher in 
Germany than in any other country in which Communist dictatorship has 


, been established. 
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To state that the German Democratic Republic is a Communist dictator- 
ship does not mean that the writer was prejudiced when undertaking his 
visit—it is the right of a political scientist not to take a constitution at its 
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face value. At the outset it must be gratefully stated that the East Germany m 
Government facilitated this fact-finding visit in every way. The journey was) p! 
undertaken as a guest of the Gesellschaft fiir Kulturverbindungen mit dem al 
Ausland, a State-sponsored organization for cultural relations with foreign 
countries. The visit lasted ten days and was crowded with impressions, U 
No restrictions other than a fixed itinerary were imposed on our move H 
ments, and we were free to talk to anyone. We saw much that is good and “ 
must be recognized as such. In spite of the endeavours to strengthen the, 
heavy industry in the country, which must absorb a high percentage of 
the social product, the supply of consumer goods is better than expected. 
There is, at least in the big towns visited (Weimar, Leipzig, Dresden and, 
Berlin) a sufficient supply of clothing, footwear and food. The drabness 
so noticeable in the eastern districts of Berlin a few years ago has largely 
disappeared, yet in many cases a lack of display and poor shopping arrange-, ,, 
ments reduce the consumers’ choice, which may be quite as infuriating as 
the tardy attentions of some of the shop assistants. The fact that all but h 
the smallest shops are State-owned and display political slogans promising b 
to fulfil the various plan targets in shorter time does not change the “‘could 
not care less” attitude of some of the staff. Prices have been reduced and f 
seem to be within the reach of people drawing wages or salaries, particularly f 
when several people in a family are earning, but they are still too high for _ 
pensioners. There are still some shortages and difficulties in distribution; I 
one cannot shop with the firm intention of buying this or the other. 
Frequently one has to take what is available or go without, a fact which ,. 
naturally depresses the standard of living, as most of the married women 
go out to work, and their shopping time is consequently limited. 

Everywhere we were assured that by 1962 the standard of living in the 
Democratic Republic would parallel that in the Federal Republic. This 
emphasis seems to be the result of the way in which this aspect is stressed! 
by West German propaganda which so frequently contrasts the standard, E 
of living in the two parts of Germany. This planned improvement may be 
achieved but it seems doubtful, as by 1962 West German economy, unless ! 
overtaken by a serious recess, will have increased the present standard quite 
considerably. 

There also seems to be increased building activity in the Soviet Zone.} 
We saw many new blocks of flats, especially in Dresden, which was particu- 
larly badly hit, and the one flat which we visited seemed both pleasant and | 
adequate. There was, however, much less building of one family houses; } 
in housing West German standards have not yet been reached. In Dresden 
there has been much rebuilding apart from dwellings; part of the main ) 
shopping centre has been rebuilt, and the famous Zwinger with its Galerie } 
of priceless paintings and its porcelain collections is again open. Much 
still remains to be done however. } 

We visited Leipzig, which was once famous as the centre of German book | 
production. While some publishers (among them the old firm of Seemann, | 
the publishers of illustrated books on art) are still there, a redistribution has 
taken place and many publishers work from Berlin. Books for publication | 
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must still be licensed by the Ministry of the Interior, and a great deal of 


ney was propaganda literature is produced which must be difficult to sell, as must 
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also be the overwhelming number of translations from the Russian. 

Much has been done in the field of education. We visited the old Berlin 
University (named after Alexander von Humboldt) and the Technische 
Hochschule at Dresden. The number of students has been so much in- 
creased that, so we were assured, the absolute figure of middle class students 
has gone up although their proportion is lower than before the war. The 
target figure, not quite reached, is 45 per cent, the remainder being “children 
of working class and peasant families”. The percentage of students drawing 
scholarships is very high—at Dresden 92 per cent, which is higher than in 
Britain. Scholarships are given to all students whose fathers’ incomes are 
below DM (Ost) 1,200 per month; the amounts granted are relatively low, 
the basic amount being DM 140 per month with an additional 20 DM for 
“workers’ and peasants’ children”. Although DM 140 is more than £20 
at the official rate of exchange, the purchasing power is probably only 
half of this amount. To make it easier large halls of residence have been 
built for students, which are adequate but do not come up to the standards 
of students’ hostels in this country; they have mainly study-dormitories for 
from four to six students, and even post graduates have to share rooms 
for both sleep and work. The food in the mensa, the refectories, seemed, 
at least when we sampled it, to be even below the standard of our refectories. 
It cannot be easy for students to make ends meet although there are some 
additional grants (20 and 40 DM respectively per month) for “‘good” and 
“very good”’ results in intermediate examinations. 

In general, theatres are well attended. Much has been spent on their 
rebuilding and some reconstruction, for example the Dresden Opera House, 
is still in process. Stage direction seems usually to follow traditional lines 
except for the well-known “Theater am Schiffbauerdamm’’, Berlin—the 
Bertolt Brecht Theatre—where production is reminiscent of the experiments 
in the ’20s. It was interesting to note that a Russian propaganda play in 
translation which we saw in Dresden was the only play not well attended— 
and in the course of ten days we visited the theatre six times. 

On the whole one might venture to suggest that the standard of living 
is by no means excessively low, that there is enough to eat and a modicum 
of consumer goods available. The holiday crowds we saw in the Sachsische 
Schweiz were gaily dressed, looked well fed, and seemed to be enjoying 
their day off. As far as one can judge from a brief visit the Zonal Govern- 
ment has succeeded in creating a standard of living which compares not 
too unfavourably with that of the West, in spite of fewer cars (still beyond 
the reach of ordinary wage or salary earners), fewer TV sets, fewer 
refrigerators. Why then the high number of refugees fleeing to the West, 
those who, in Lenin’s words, vote against the régime with their feet? 

The answer to this question was made clear during our visit to the 
Humboldt University in Berlin. We attended a lecture on the relationship 
between Schiller and Goethe in one of the big rooms. It was a lecture in 
the traditional German style transmitted by loudspeaker and could have 
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been delivered at Heidelberg or Marburg. But, and here lay the difference be 
the professor not only wore the badge of the Socialist Unity Party (SED), pro 
in his button-hole but also started his lecture with a reference to the iti 
Conference of Foreign Ministers then meeting at Geneva, in which ke jpim 
assiduously repeated all the demands of his Government. This impression! pot} 
that all life is subject to the demands of the party, which is identical with) jack 
the State, was powerfully reinforced when visiting the former concentration’ whe 
camp at Buchenwald, near Weimar. An impressive, though too monv-) stud 
mental, memorial tower has been erected here, and some of the prisoners’ abo 
blocks and the execution barracks are left undisturbed as a reminder of, is w 
Nazi brutality. Unfortunately the impression is marred by the fact thata| It 
memorial plaque, giving the names of those German resistance fighters, is n 
who lost their lives fighting Hitler omits the names of those who took part| all ¢ 
in the conspiracy of July 20, 1944. The guide, when asked why Stauffen- | and 
berg, Goerdeler and the other victims were not included, maintained that / alws 
they had not been genuine anti-Facists. A similar plaque was shown at fest 
Leipzig in the Dimitrof Museum. A man’s supreme sacrifice is acknow- 
ledged only when it fits into the pattern of behaviour set by the party.' 
We were told that over the entrance to the old Buchenwald camp had 
stood the motto Recht oder Unrecht, mein Vaterland. Now the motto 
seems to be, right or wrong, my party. 
How far the falsification of history goes is shown by a further omission 
in the Dimitrof Museum, where one wall is devoted to “‘stepping stones” 
to war. A photostat copy of the Munich Agreement of September 1938) T 
is exhibited here, but nothing at all about the Ribbentrop-Molotov agree- : 
ment of August 1939—surely as much a stepping stone as was the other. ' 
Our enquiry as to why this had been omitted was received with ill grace, | go, 
more so than any other of our numerous questions, and the answer | forp 
unconvincing. There is the flavour of Orwell’s 1984. Even the past is made / whi 
to serve party ends. This seems to lay bare the essential fact: in spite of posi 
the protestations of democracy, the former Soviet Zone of Germany is 2} py ; 
Communist dictatorship where all that is done is done for the sake of the } o ; 
party. There is no opposition paper (what miserable sheets are the so-called | the 
CDU and liberal papers in the Zone! ), no opposition whatsoever; every- | “fr. 
thing is directed to serve party ends, and State and party are one. While neg 
we were there it was interesting to hear some British left wing politicians T 
speaking over the Zone radio and praising working class achievements. squi: 
It was tragi-comically reminiscent of right wing politicians who 25 years \ of 
ago praised the Hitler régime because of good road building, or Mussolini | j, _ 
because trains in Italy arrived on time. in 1 
But this is a German State and the party slogans must be reinforced | jf ;; 
by philosophy, by Weltanschaung. Professor Thalheimer at the Humboldt | cy. 
University told us that he based his lectures on literary history on the } ginc 
materialist conception of history, and that lectures on Marxism-Leninism | Th, 
are partly compulsory, often highly recommended, for students. This { of 
Procrustes bed of thought, that everything that results from research must | are 
conform to the theoretical party tenets, nullifies much that could otherwise Rey 
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rence, be achieved in the fields of culture and learning. It may be possible to 
ED), produce good engineers and other technical experts, but students whose 
O th critical faculties cannot be developed because they may draw conclusions 
-h ht inimical to the ruling party theories, will be inferior to those who take 
ssion! nothing for granted. Added to this is an almost touching naivety due to 
with! Jack of information about conditions in the West. We were twice asked 
‘ation’ whether undergraduates in Britain were permitted to read Marx, and 
10nu-, students expressed much surprise when we told them that education was 
mers above party in this country. They think in categories, and as the West 
er of, is wicked it must deny freedom. 
hata| It is tragic that so much sincere effort and so much obvious goodwill 
hters’ is not used to better purpose. Improvements in the standard of living and 
part | all expenditure in the cultural field will not make good the lack of freedom 
ffen-| and the dominating spiritual conformism. While these prevail there will 
that | always be people who prefer the uncertainty of a refugee’s existence to the 


n at  fleshpots of submission. 


0W- RICHARD BARKELEY 
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938) WT is ten years since the Federal Republic of Germany, and also the 
poy : German Democratic Republic, were established. The former comprises 
her. the territory of the three Western Zones of occupation, to which the 
ace, | Saar Territory was added in 1957, the latter the Eastern Zone 
formerly occupied by the Soviet union. The former capital city of Berlin, 
or which had been occupied by the four big Powers together, is in a peculiar 
’ ©") position. The Western Allies regard the three sectors of the city occupied 
S$ 4) by them as associated with the Federal Republic, but not an integral part 
the ) of it. The Soviet Union, for their part, made the Eastern sector part of 
led | the Democratic State, and they propose that Western Berlin shall be a 
TY’ | “free city”. That political tangle has not been resolved by the months of 
ile negotiation between the four Foreign Ministers at Geneva. 
‘mS | The area of the Federal Republic is close on a quarter of a million 
ts. | square kilometres or 96,000 square miles, a little over half the territory 
ars} of the German Reich before Hitler. The area of the Democratic Republic 
i | is 42,000 square miles. The population of the Federal Republic 
in 1957 was 52 millions, a fraction more than that of the United Kingdom. 
ed | It includes eight million German refugees expelled from the Eastern States, 
dt | Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland; and three million “immigrants’’, who 
he } since 1949 have crossed the frontier from the German Democratic Republic. 
mM | The population of that Democratic Republic is estimated at 174 millions. 
S | Of the population of Berlin, about four millions, two and a half millions 
Ist | are in the Western sectors. The three principal towns of the Federal 
s€ | Republic after Berlin are Hamburg, with 1,800 thousand, Munich with one 
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million, and Cologne with 720,000. Seven other towns have a population pein: 
of over half a million, including Essen, Duesseldorf and Dortmund in the? resp 
Ruhr, the region which in 1945 seemed to have received a knock-out blow) gisti 
The recovery from the physical and moral horror of the Nazi régime gcier 
and the economic prosperity of the Federal Republic of Germany ar) the | 
indeed phenomenal. Her currency, the Deutsche Mark, is nearly the hardest! Fed 
in the world. Full employment has been secured, except in Western Berlin’ pas | 
The national income amounts annually to more than DM 160,000 millions} of ¢{ 
£13,630 millions sterling. In the first seven years of the Republic, 257,00 che ; 
million DM was invested in capital goods. The industrial production of p 
during that period was more than doubled. Eight million persons, aj [pit 
quarter of them women, are employed in industry. Half the hard coal, 7 
and over two-fifths of the raw steel of the European Coal and Steel Con- 
munity are produced in the territory of the Republic. In world trade it) ..., 
comes next to the United States and the United Kingdom, with a proportion +, ., 
of eight per cent of the whole. The immense destruction of building in the  j.4, 
war has been everywhere made good. In Berlin only are there still large |. 
gaps and visible devastations. The Ruhr towns, Frankfurt, Munich and’ ¢,,, 
Hanover, have been in large part rebuilt. On an average half a million ;, 4 
dwellings have been completed each year, largely by Government-aided 
social housing projects. These are striking figures, and the material recovery _ 1 
is impressive. ole 
Four principal factors have made for this recovery. First and foremost the 
is the diligence and discipline of the mass of people. After the crushing a ti 
collapse of the Nazi régime, they set themselves to restore their economy | Neo 
and regain their political independence. And they carried out that purpose. | 
with thorough German Methode. Then the freedom from military service, , 
which was imposed on the Germans during the Allied occupation, brought 
them an unmerited advantage in the international economic competition. 
The young men and women could go straight from school to industry 
or their profession, without having to give two years of their vigorous youth ws 
to training in arms and military exercises. Even today the burden of the } : 
German contribution to N.A.T.O. is much less heavy than that of the a 
Western nations. re 
Again, American economic aid was an important instrument of her } P 
recovery. Paradoxically, as soon as the Federal Republic was created, it - 
became an object of Western policy to strengthen the State as a bulwark | ; 
against Communist penetration. Liberal grants were made for the re-building } 
of the towns and the factories, the railways and the merchant marine. The ‘ 
provisions in the terms of surrender for dismantling the big industries that } 
had escaped destruction in the war were completely reversed. In Berlin, 
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likewise, the American generosity is strikingly evident, in the architecturally Ge 
exciting Congress Hall in the rebuilt Hansa Viertel, which was a gift of } i 
one republic to the other; and in the finely-equipped new Free University ; = 

e 


of West Berlin in Dahlem, which was established with the liberal subsidy 
of the Ford Foundation. In the universities, the technical schools and the | pa 


academies and the arts, 140,000 students are distributed, 15,000 of them | 1 
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ulatia being foreigners from many countries. Foreign aid is in no small measure 
in th) responsible for that revival of higher learning and technology which 
t blow distinguished Germany before the Hitler outrage of exiling scholars and 
régim| scientists who were ‘“‘non-Aryans”, or were politically suspect. Lastly, 
NY alt) the emergence of the European Coal and Steel Community has given the 
1ardet Federal Republic the opportunity of achieving economic hegemony. She 
Berlin has the largest population and is the most industrialized of all the members 
lions? of the community. And she aims at being the “good European”. Though 
7,00) she is not a member of the United Nations pending the settlement of terms 
uction’ of peace, she takes her equal place in all the “‘specialized agencies” of the 
MS, 2) United Nations. 

coal, There are indeed still gaps in the German recovery and restoration, 
Com| yarticularly in the cultural sphere. The school buildings for primary, 
ade "') secondary and higher education are in many places inadequate. and old- 
rtiol fashioned. She has accorded priority of investment to commercial and 
in the’ industrial building, banks, insurance offices and department stores. The 
arg’ use of a double shift in the schools is common. The continuation schooling 
and from 14 to 18 is in preponderant measure restricted to one day a week 


illion in the vocational Berufsschule. 

aided ; ; late 

very | The disappearance, or enormous reduction, of the Jewish population is 
another great loss to the intellectual and artistic life. In 1933, when Hitler 


_— seized power, Jews numbered about 520,000, just under one per cent of 
shing the population. Now the number in the Federal Republic is about 25,000, 
on a tiny fraction of the whole. The largest community, of 6,000, is in Berlin. 
pose | Next come Munich, Hamburg, Frankfurt and Duesseldorf. The majority 

of the restored communities are not original German Jews, but displaced 


agit persons from central and eastern Europe, who have chosen to remain in 
tion, ) Oetmany for economic reasons. Of the professions, the law is the best 
istry, Presented among them. Some hundreds of German-Jewish lawyers have 
uth | returned, and are busily engaged in the huge undertaking of restitution of 
the ) Property, and compensation for loss and suffering, of the victims of Nazi 
the | 0PPression. Some of them are in the German government offices and the 
) German courts dealing with the two million claims. But the great part 
her } Present the claimants. Of medical doctors, formerly a major Jewish 
it profession, only a tiny percentage is back; similarly of those in academic 
ark | Posts: the German refugee scholars and scientists have found their place 
ing § all parts of the world, and German science is the poorer. In the circles 
The of art and entertainment, also, the Jews today are few, and again Germany 
hat } 8 the poorer. 
lin, | The gravest of all the losses is the division of the country into two 
ly | Germanies, and the uninterrupted “‘cold war’ between them. Politically, 
of } *onomically and psychologically, the partition is a bitter humiliation for 
ity | the Federal German Republic, which claims to be the successor of the 
dy German Reich. The reunification of Germany and the freedom of all its 
he | Parts is a principal effort of her policy. But the prospects of achieving that 
sm | 2m have during the decade become more and more slender. The likeness 


' of the conditions of Western Germany and Israel (Western Palestine) is 
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in many ways striking. There is the same partition, the same division ¢ 
the capital city, with the two areas separated by a literal Iron Curtain, a! 
utter difference of social life; the same play of the Great Powers in th 
world conflict which aggravates tensions. But Western Germany has no 
the ardent faith of Israel. What is lacking equally in the Federal Republi! 
and the Democratic State is any sense of spiritual unity. The rulers ani 
the vocal part of the youth in the Eastern area profess the Communis 
faith; the rulers and the youth of the Western have not a correspondiny} 
faith and conviction. The economic and political recovery has not bee 
matched by a moral regeneration. 


NORMAN BENTWICH ; 


ANDREAS HOFER 


HE Austrian authorities have declared this year to be the Andreas 
Hofer Memorial Year, and a special 50-schilling coin is being minted 
in memory of that Tyrolese hero who led the ill-starred popular 

uprising against the Franco-Bavarian occupation of Tyrol 150 years ago., 
The story of this, and of Hofer’s brief hour of glory and pathetic end, seems 
to be relatively little known to the English reader, and so far as I am aware 
no biography has appeared in English. 

The County (Grafschaft) of Tyrol, comprising the present Austrian 
province (Bundesland) of that name, together with the district south of} 
the Brenner known as South Tyrol, which was ceded to Italy in 1919, 
had been continuously united to Austria since 1363 and settled by German- 
speaking peoples long before. It was unswervingly loyal to the Habsburgs) 
and enjoyed special administrative rights and privileges. Its population, 
mainly upland farmers, was of a sturdy and independent turn of mind 
and deeply devoted to its religious traditions. After his defeat by Napoleon , 
at Austerlitz in 1805 the Austrian Emperor Francis I was obliged to sign 
the Treaty of Pressburg, one of whose provisions involved the cession of 
Tyrol to France’s ally Bavaria. It was expressly agreed that the Bavarians , 
should respect the traditional Tyrolese rights; but despite the undoubted 
good will of the King of Bavaria the Tyrolese found the Bavarian adminis- 
tration increasingly irksome. The main reason for this was twofold: 
religious policy and taxation. The Bavarian Government was at that time 
under Count Montgelas, that well-known free-thinker and member of the 
masonic-like sect of the Illuminati, whose directives concerning the dis- 
solution of monasteries, the prohibition of certain local religious fétes and / 
customs, and the system of clerical appointments in Tyrol, infuriated the | 
population. Furthermore, the Tyrolese had always been lightly taxed, and 
it was therefore only to be expected that the imposition of a head tax to} 
meet the costs of the Bavarian occupation forces would be highly unpopular. 

By the beginning of 1809 the secret plans of the Vienna Government for ’ 
renewal of the war against France were approaching fruition. A party } 
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of Tyrolese, including the innkeeper from St. Leonhard in the Passeier 
valley in South Tyrol, Andreas Hofer (known as the “Sandwirt’’, after the 
name of his inn), paid a confidential visit to Vienna and received instruc- 
tions from the Keeper of the Imperial Archives, Josef von Hormayr, about 
the unleashing of a popular rising against the Bavarians in Tyrol to 
coincide with the invasion of Germany by the main Austrian forces on a 
more northerly front. The revolt duly broke out on April 10, 1809. Three 
days later the whole of Tyrol, including Innsbruck the capital, was in the 
hands of the insurgents (or, as we should call them today, “‘freedom- 
fighters”). At this stage Hofer was no more than a section commander, 
and he took no part in the first liberation of Innsbruck; but he was largely 
responsible for the ensuing defeat of the Franco-Bavarians, who had 
meanwhile rallied and recaptured Innsbruck, at the battle of Berg Isel 
(a strategic hill on the outskirts of the capital) on May 29. Innsbruck was 
thus liberated for the second time, and Hofer was from now on the un- 
disputed leader of the rising. 

It was at this point that the Emperor Francis, encouraged by the victory 
of his main army at Asern and by the extraordinary prowess of his devoted 
Tyrolese, issued his fateful proclamation that he would sign no peace 
which involved the separation of Tyrol from the Austrian motherland. A 
mere six weeks later, after the decisive defeat of the Archduke Charles 
at Wagram, he was forced to agree to an armistice at Znaim whereby 
Tyrol was to be evacuated by all Austrian forces. The Tyrolese at first 
received this news with contemptuous incredulity, but when, at the beginning 
of July, it was confirmed beyond all possible doubt, Hofer and his 
comrades-in-arms decided to “go it alone”. They inflicted a resounding 
defeat, once again at Berg Isel, upon a greatly superior Franco-Bavarian 
army which had advanced from the west to enforce the terms of the 
armistice, and remained in undisputed possession of the field. Napoleon, as 
we shall see, was never to forgive this affront to his pride. 

There followed the remarkable episode of Hofer’s governorship of Tyrol 
in the name, and with the clandestine approval, of the Emperor. This 
god-fearing peasant, who had received but an elementary education, showed 
no small aptitude for the art of government. He imposed order upon the 
more unruly elements among his men, succeeded on the whole in winning 
the confidence of the people of Innsbruck (he was always adored by the 
country folk, but the more sophisticated townspeople, whose main interest 
was in peace, were less enthusiastic), and chose the best men available to 
carry on the day-to-day task of administration. He remained his simple 
self, receiving all and sundry in shirtsleeves. One notable—and typical— 
feature of his regime was his Decency Proclamation (Sittlichkeitserlass) of 
August 28, by which women were solemnly warned against inciting to 
sin by undue public exposure of their arms and bosoms upon pain of 
being pelted ‘tin a most disagreeable manner with filth.”” Together with his 
loyalty to the Emperor and his love for his native land, devotion to the 
Church was the ruling passion of his life. 

Cut off from outside support, Hofer’s position in Innsbruck became 
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precarious. On October 14, 1809, the Emperor Francis, after obstinate); 
negotiating to the bitter end, had no alternative but to sign the Treaty df 
Schénbrunn, by which the cession of Tyrol to Bavaria was finally con; 
firmed. Napoleon was adamant, saying that for strategic reasons it wa 
essential to avoid a common frontier between Austria and Switzerland) 
His stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, Viceroy of the Napoleonic “Kingdon 
of Italy’, received orders to quell the fractious Tyrolese once and for all, 
Hofer and his men were forced, after a defeat at Berg Isel, to fall back} 
from Innsbruck. The fact was that the will to resist of the Tyrolese peasant 
militia was, to say the least, adversely affected by the almost unbelievabk 
news of the betrayal of their cause. Hofer reluctantly decided to lay down! 
arms, but was persuaded by certain firebrands in his entourage, among 
them the priest Haspinger who might truly be termed his evil genius, that 
the news of Schénbrunn could not be true; and for the next month his} 
story is of a heartrending series of orders and counter-orders to his country- 
men. No sooner had he been, as it seemed, persuaded by the clear-thinking 
minds around him that all was indeed lost and further resistance suicidal, 
than he fell under the influence of fanatics who more or less compelled 
him, by conjurations and threats, to issue further calls to arms. Pulled 
this way and that, he more than once went back on his pledged word to. 
surrender in return for amnesty, and the patience of his victorious enemies 
was finally exhausted. This unheroic episode, due no doubt to terrible 
torment of soul, was later obliterated from his escutcheon by the courage 
and manly bearing with which he faced capture, court martial and death 

He went into hiding with his wife and son, and finally took refuge, alone; 
save for one faithful young companion from Graz, in a remote mountain 
hut. He was there betrayed to the French, for 1,500 guilders, by a Judas) 
named Raffi, on January 28, 1810. His behaviour under detention excited , 
the admiration of the French officers, who treated him with consideration, 
and the Viceroy even recommended a reprieve, but Napoleon sent express) 
personal orders that Hofer was to be executed without delay. So, refusing 
to kneel or to be blindfolded, he faced a firing squad in the fortress at 
Mantua on February 20. Before dying he penned a last letter to an old; 
friend, giving certain instructions about his estate, which contained these | 
famous words: ‘Farewell, base world. Death seems so easy that my eyes! 
are not even wet.” } 

The Emperor granted a pension to Hofer’s widow but turned a deaf ear 
to proposals for the removal of his body to Innsbruck. Some years later 
a group of young Tyrolese officers in the Austrian army took matters into | 
their own hands, disinterred the remains in the dead of night, and brought | 
them to Innsbruck where they have since lain in the Hofkirche. A fitting | 
memorial was erected over the tomb in 1834, and the huge Andreas aes 
Memorial on Berg Isel was unveiled in 1893. 

Tyrol was reunited to Austria at the Peace of Vienna in 1814, but the? 
district south of the Brenner was ceded to Italy after the 1914-1918 war 
in fulfilment of the secret Treaty of London in 1915, by which Italy was 
bribed to enter the war on the side of the Allies. This highly questionable 
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cession was confirmed after the second war. The South Tyrol question is at 
present undergoing one of its periodic flare-ups, as the Italians are accused 
of failure to implement the so-called Gruber-De Gasperi agreement, a post- 
war Austro-Italian convention by which the long-suffering population of 
these German-speaking districts was guaranteed various educational and 
administrative rights to the German language. There has been much agitation 
in Austria, and a proposal to boycott Italian health resorts, which earn 
good money from Austrian tourists, may not be without effect this year. 
But time is on the side of the Italian usurpers. Their colonization of the 
South Tyrol by people from central and southern Italy has already affected 
the comparative racial statistics in the Tyrolese regions. No second Hofer 
is likely to arise. 
PETER SEDGWICK 

Graz. 


PORTUGUESE CHALLENGE 


N July 23, 1957, Dr. Manuel Joao da Palma Carlos was defending in 

a political trial before the Political Court in Lisbon. At a point in 

the trial, the court intimated that it had heard enough from Dr. 
Carlos. He rejoined: “Your Excellencies judge as you think fit, with or 
without proof.” This was both truthful and tactless. He was charged on 
the very same day. His trial began at midnight and lasted four hours. 
For this remark Dr. Carlos was convicted and sentenced to seven months’ 
imprisonment. On July 31, a meeting of the Bars of Lisbon, Oporto and 
Coimbra, summoned by the President of the Order of Advocates, protested 
against this sentence. The Salazar censorship forbade publication of 
the order’s communiqué. Such incidents are “common form” in the 
Portuguese Corporate State which, despite Fleet Street Salazar-whitewash- 
ing during Princess Margaret’s visit to Portugal in June, 1959, remains a 
full-blooded Fascist dictatorship. Portuguese Liberals long ago rejected 
the popular continental concept of Dr. Salazar as Plato’s philosopher-King. 
Between December, 1956, and June, 1957, shortly before the Carlos case, 
the Political Court of Oporto tried 52 young people. Their average age 
was 22; seven were women. They had been arrested between January and 


) May, 1955, and were kept in the prisons of the Political Police until the 


completion of the trial in June, 1957. The Bulletin of the International 
Commission of Jurists records that, for periods of up to five days and five 
nights, some of these students endured what is termed the “statue”—that 
is, being compelled to stand upright beside a wall until they signed 
“confessions” or answered questions in the way the Political Police would 
wish them to be answered. On March 23, 1957, 72 Lisbon and Oporto 
jurists, recalling the circumstances of the deaths of two political prisoners 


) at the hands of the P.I.D.E., asked for an enquiry into the conduct of the 


Political Police towards the students. The Deputy Civil Governor of 
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Coimbra, the President of the Town Council of Condeira, and 31 Coimbra 
jurists made a similar request. The Salazar Government’s only reply Was} 
to threaten “security measures”. On June 13, 1957, Professor Ruy Lui 
Gomes, the eminent mathematician, who in 1951 had wished to contes 
the Presidential elections on the death of General Carmona, but had been} 
disqualified by the Ministry, was brought to trial with four others befor 
the Political Court of Oporto. The case for the prosecution was based 
upon an article which they had submitted to the newspapers. (It had) 
nonetheless been banned by the censorship.) In it they made five character. 
istically Liberal demands: (1) the restoration of free elections (banned since! 
1926, (2) the restoration of the right of free speech (banned since 1926), 
(3) the restoration of the right to form political parties (banned since 
1926), (4) the revocation of the powers of the Political Police to imprison 
people for an unspecified period, and (5) direct negotiation with India 
about the Portuguese colony of Goa. The five were arrested in August,’ 
1954, kept in prison until April, 1955, and convicted. Then the conviction 
was set aside; a new trial was ordered in August, 1956. They were 
rearrested and again imprisoned until the second trial (June, 1957). For 
nearly a year the defence lawyers were forbidden to converse with their 
clients. The Court graciously allowed them 60 minutes. The prosecutor 
sat on the bench beside the judges. The defence lawyers were forbidden 
to take notes. No record of the evidence was taken. In July, 1957, all the 
accused were convicted; four were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

Yes, Hitler and Mussolini are long since dead. But in Portugal Prime 
Minister Salazar lives on. A third of a century has elapsed since the 
National Revolution of General Carmona. In the coup d’état of May 28,) 
1926, a military clique destroyed the parliamentary régime and overthrew 
the democratic Republic in which the Democratic Party had obtained a 
clear majority at the General Election of 1925. That clique annihilated) 
the civic liberties of the Portuguese people. The Salazar régime has long 
been a Corporate State of the authentic totalitarian pattern. This year the’ 
Salazar press has been skilfully adapting the visit of Princess Margaret | 
and of units of the British Armed Forces, as well as the British Trade Fait 
in Lisbon, to sustain a tyrannical dictatorship. The Diario da Manha, 
organ of Uniao Nacional, the Salazar party, publicized the Princess’ visit , 
even more handsomely than it featured the Trade Fair. The censorship, | 
naturally enough, misrepresented feeling in the House of Commons, play- | 
ing down questions by Mr. Bevan and others on February 12, playing up 
the Prime Minister’s stereotyped rejoinder that Portugal is our old ally / 
and that relations with her are good, and ignoring comment from les, 
complacent M.P.s. All this was, and is, deeply resented by the Portuguese 
Liberal and Social-Democrat Underground. British Liberals share theit! 
resentment. 

It is high time that Britain woke up. Brazil, to her eternal credit, has 
granted asylum to General Humberto Delgado, Opposition candidate for} 
the Presidency of Portugal. The Brazilian President and Foreign Ministet 
stood firmly by their Ambassador in Lisbon, Senhor Alvaro Lins. They 
rejected anti-Delgado counter-arguments from the newspaper tycoon! 
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Senhor Assis Chateaubriand, Brazilian Ambassador in London. This was 
a humiliating reverse for Dr. Salazar. Argentina has given asylum to the 
deeply-wronged Captain Henrique Galvao. This 64-year-old Liberal wrote 
a report protesting vigorously against so-called “forced labour conditions” 
(a convenient euphemism for something worse than slavery) for the 
“indentured” African workers of Portuguese Angola, circulated it to the 
Opposition after its suppression by the Government, and supported an 
anti-Salazar candidate in 1951. Last year he was sentenced to 16 years’ 
imprisonment on 13 counts, including so-called “scurrilous defamation” of 
the President and Prime Minister. (Deryck Abel, “Trial in Lisbon”, 
Contemporary Review, June, 1958.) This year Galvao escaped from 
prison and from the secret police. He arrived at Argentina’s Lisbon 
Embassy, dressed as a deliveryman. Why should good men such as these 
—men of character and quality—seek asylum? How many Britons—or 
for that matter, Portuguese—know that, on March 12, 1956, three months 
after Portugal’s admission to the United Nations, the Salazar dispensation 
issued a decree-law (No. 40,550) whereby political opponents can be 
imprisoned without trial? For that decree-law prescribes “internment as 
a measure of security in a suitable establishment for an indeterminate 
period, from six months to three years, which may be extended by 
successive periods of three years as long as they continue to show them- 
selves dangerous.” (Article 7.) Does not such scorn for what we revere 
as the principle of habeas corpus make idle mockery of Portugal’s member- 
ship of the NATO Freedom Alliance? 

Prime Minister Salazar is tottering. Superficially his régime exudes a 
quiet donnishness, but his henchmen stop at nothing in the lust for power. 
The size of the Opposition vote in !ast year’s Presidential Elections doubt- 
less shocked the Government. For General Delgado secured a quarter of 
the total poll. He attracted crowds of 150,000 in Oporto and again in 
Lisbon, where the Salazar Government proclaimed its self-confidence by 
bringing out tanks to control Liberal and Social-Democrat demonstrators 
and by wounding nearly 100 people by machine-gun fire. Some towns 
beheld the spectacle, unusual in Portugal, of Roman Catholic priests serving 
on Opposition Committees. Eight Monarchists of the National Cultural 
Centre issued a letter sharply criticizing the régime and assuring constitu- 
tionalists that monarchy could only return by the will of the nation—a 
doctrine radically divergent from that of the official pro-Salazar Monarchist 
body, the Causa Monarquica. And the fact that the Government banned 
the General from visiting other Portuguese towns and refused to admit 
candidates’ representatives to the counting of votes speaks for itself. 
Portugal is in ferment. The atmosphere pervades even the field of sport. 
On the whole, despite Dr. Salazar, the ancient alliance between Britain 
and Portugal is very popular. But even the popular football club, the 
Clube Futebol Os Belenenses, threatened to destroy the grass of its stadium 
when the Portuguese Government requisitioned it for the June Anglo- 
Portuguese military tattoo. Apparently the idea was to try to induce the 
Ministry to call off the display. Lisbon Liberals ruefully prophesied that 
the success of such an exploit would turn upon the number of machine- 
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guns installed in the stadium. This may not be important in itself, but it 
is a significant pointer. The Lisbon story of the past two years is yet} 
another phase in the eternal battle for the Rights of Man. More than one 
famous newspaper outside Portugal has swallowed and succumbed to the 
propaganda of the Salazar régime. But such a régime can never comment | 
itself to men and women who put freedom first. 

DERYCK ABEL 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC AND NEUTRALITY IN 1941—] 


N October, 1958, the Contemporary Review published an article by me! 

| entitled “The Irish Treaty Ports—American Sequel”, my authority for 

which was a publication by the State Department in Washington. Now 
this same Department has published a further volume of documents which 
continue the story and throw an interesting light, not only on the relations 
between the Irish Republican Government and the United States, but also 
on the relations between the Irish Republic and Great Britain. 

On January 7, 1941, Mr. Gray, the American Minister in Ireland, 
telegraphing from Dublin to the Secretary of State, points out that the 
broadcast of the President on January 8 was prominently displayed in the 
Dublin newspapers. “We get the impression that the speech was widely 
resented as a slap at Ireland.” It was well known that the Nazis had } 
bombed Dublin as a warning to the Irish not to abandon their neutrality 
But Mr. Gray says: “The Republicans are certain that British aeroplanes 
did the recent bombings and the general majority appear to think it, 
probable.” He reports that he had an interview on January 6 with Mr. 
De Valera at the latter’s request. Mr. Gray said: “He felt it might be 
helpful if he expressed his personal opinion frankly about Mr. De Valera’s | 
Christmas broadcast in which he asked his friends (in America) to get him 
arms and wheat.” Mr. Gray said that this appeared to be an attempt to 
put pressure of the Irish-American vote on the Government of the U.S.A, | 
that he knew Mr. De Valera would resent such an effort on our part to | 
go over his head in Ireland. He said “I viewed with personal regret 
and foreboding the diverging courses of American and Irish sympathies as 
regards aid for Great Britain. It was not so much the fact of Irish 
neutrality as the attitude of Irish opinion which aroused regret in the | 
United States.” Mr. De Valera said “that this attitude was a natural 
consequence of the past.” The reply was “while that was so, he had } 
capitalized on hatred of Great Britain for political reasons and so must 
take some responsibility for the existing popular state of mind.” 

On January 17 Mr. Gray wrote to the Secretary of State to tell him that 
Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, the Minister of Finance, had had lunch with him the 
day before. “Mr. O’Kelly asked whether it would not be possible to issue 
an American loan for purchase in America of ships, foodstuffs and, he | 
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believed, arms.” As a result of this request Mr. Gray wrote: “I believe 
that the time is ripe for demanding as a condition precedent to granting 
the Irish request a definite undertaking that in no circumstances whatever 
would the Irish Government take an anti-American attitude.” He added 
“the present situation is likely to educate Irish opinion as to its essential 
basic unity of economic and defensive interests with England.” In his 
despatch of January 25 Mr. Gray said that he had a conversation with 
Mr. De Valera on January 22: “He told me he was now convinced that 
the Germans would invade Ireland and he intended to tell his Cabinet 
that they must face this situation realistically. He repeated that they were 
going to need wheat and arms, intimating that they would like to get them 
from us. He declared that the British were very foolish not to arm them 
as it would make Britain’s rear safe. I answered that I had never heard 
that the British withheld arms except because they needed them for them- 
selves, but I added that in view of my impression of the majority feeling in 
Ireland. . . . I would not recommend that he get them without under- 
takings beyond what I understood that he had given. He declared that 
he had promised Britain that her arms would at no time be used against 
England unless she were an aggressor. I replied that was not enough and 
said to the Premier: ‘Supposing the Germans invade Ireland and you ask 
for British aid and together you expel the enemy; your neutrality has been 
violated; you are in the war; the British have saved you and wish to 
remain and to use your air and naval bases, undertaking to withdraw at 
the end of hostilities. If you refuse to grant the facilities and they insist on 
staying, do they become aggressors against whom you would use their 
arms?’ He replied: “The British have never asked for such an undertaking 
and I would not make any promise as to what I would do if such a 
situation arose.’ I said that he naturally could act as he pleased, but 
unless he gave some undertaking to meet a situation of such a nature as 
I pictured, I personally could not take the responsibility of recommending 
his getting arms from the United States.” 

On February 24 Mr. Gray reported that he had asked Mr. De Valera 
“if it was true that, as I am informed, a defensive front against Ulster 
had been organized.” He replied that unfortunately it was a fact, that his 
Government had been forced to this measure by the effects upon the public 
mind of the British Prime Minister’s reference to the Ports in a public 
statement. (The allusion is to the three Treaty Ports of Berehaven, Queens- 
town and Lough Swilly which had been reserved to Great Britain by 
Articles VI and VII of the ‘Treaty’ of December 6, 1921, but which had 
been ceded by Mr. Chamberlain’s Government to Eire, in the Agreement 
signed on April 25, 1938.) He deplored the fact that as a result of this 
action Anglo-Irish relations had steadily deteriorated. Mr. Gray, in his 
despatch of March 7, 1941, wrote: “Last summer I endeavoured to enlist 
your good offices to procure arms for the Irish Government direct from 
America. I wish formally to recede from this position in view of changed 
conditions and fuller knowledge. This is not to be taken as an alarmist 
warning but as common prudence in view of unfortunate possibilities.” 
He cabled on March 10 that “Colonel Donovan, who was the personal 
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representative of the Secretary of the Navy, and was on a special mission 
to Europe, had spent four hours in Dublin on the preceding Saturday ang } 
had made it clear to Mr. De Valera that, while the United States did not! 
presume to criticize the policy of the Irish Government, they did ‘sorrow. 
fully regret that we do notasee eye to eye and stand shoulder to shoulder 
in this struggle for the survival of Christian civilization and the rights of 
small nations, and they regret that the Irish Government does not agree 
with them in the conviction that the safety of Ireland, as also the importa: , 
tion of all seaborne supplies including arms, depends upon British sea- 
power’.” 
In a memorandum of April 2, Mr. Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary 
of State, described a conversation with Mr. Aiken, Minister of Defence, . 
who had stated that “the continuance of Irish neutrality was a fixed factor 
in the situation which must be accepted by Governments dealing with the 
Irish Government. He referred to this policy as ‘the Crown and Symbol! 
of Irish Independence’. Mr. Aiken stated that ‘in his opinion any invasion 
of Ireland would not occur as part of an invasion of England, but as 
independent action designed to cut British communications. He believed 
it would occur first by air and submarine transportation, later supported by 
troops coming on surface craft. He thought that the Germans might be 
able to land in the neighbourhood of a hundred thousand men by air and 
submarine and that the first objective would be the Shannon estuary. He 
insisted that if British troops were admitted into Ireland before attack it’ 
would produce civil disturbance in Ireland’.” Mr. Gray reported to the 
Secretary of State on April 8 “that the Irish Government is exploiting 
Aiken’s mission as American approval of its policy, at the same time) 
making political capital out of inciting anti-British sentiment. I believe 
the time has come for a firmer attitude and a demand for De Valera to’ 
clarify definitely his position. If you instruct me to do it I would tell him) 
that | must report to you the significance of his statement in his American 
broadcast which charges Great Britain with blockading Ireland equally! 
with Germany, and the implied charge that Great Britain was engaged in \ 
an Imperial Adventure rather than a defence of democratic liberties.” 
He would also ask him to explain the meaning of the statement of Mr 
Sean Lemass (Minister of Supply) that he was not satisfied with the | 
explanation of the British Government regarding the reduction of the tea 
allotment. ‘This is generally understood as charging Britain with the, 
responsibility for supply shortages. The facts are, of course, that all 
imports, which are still considerable, come from England; Ireland makes} 
no contribution to the safety of Allied shipping and has stopped the export | 
of butter and of some other foods.” Mr. Gray, in his preface to Ulster 
and the Irish Republic by William A. Carson, written in 1956, confirms } 
his statement. He says: “In 1939 to 1940 Britain carried overseas for Eire 
some 400,000 tons of essential supplies at serious loss in lives and shipping.” 
Douctas L. Savory } 
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OR a year now Pakistan has been administered under martial law. 

To those who have closely followed the 12-year travail of this young 

country the intrusion of the army into politics seems with the 
prescience of hindsight to have been largely a matter of time. For Pakistan 
shares with most of the under-developed countries which grew to nation- 
hood in the post-war years deterrents to the growth and development of 
representative institutions. A precarious economy vulnerable to the inter- 
national movement of prices, chronic political instability, rampant corrup- 
tion and a built-in centrifugalism disruptive of national integration have 
led in one Asian country after another to authoritarian régimes deriving 
their powers not from the explicit consent of the governed but from the 
armed forces, the last coherent repository of power. When the army in 


‘bo! ? 20 exasperated upsurge struck in October last and abrogated Pakistan’s 
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two-year-old Constitution, the country’s internal finances, external prestige 
and Administration had touched bottom. The spiral of inflation had 
crippled the economy; black-marketing, smuggling and a host of kindred 
mal-practices had demoralized the nation. Thanks to the prodigality of 
successive régimes the gold, dollar and sterling reserves had fallen in 
September, 1958, to £54.5 million, the lowest level recorded in the 
short history of the country. In addition, millions of un-rehabilitated 
refugees whom successive Governments had claimed to be “the first charge 
on their conscience” swarmed the streets of Pakistan’s major cities in 
indescribable poverty and squalor, providing not only a grave problem of 
, law and order but the breeding ground for those mobs whose eruptions 
in the past have proved fatal to so many Asian Governments. 
In the past year the new régime in an impressive display of administrative 
, ability has reversed the most persistently dangerous trends. Although the 
process of reconstruction must necessarily be slow and arduous—and in 


can 

ally) an under-developed country the word “reconstruction” is really a misnomer 
1 in| —there is for the first time a Government in the saddle with the power and 
25.” intention to do what the long term interests of the country clearly require 
Mr , '0 be done. But though incompetent governing has doubtless aggravated 
the, the malaise of Pakistan, the problems of this country are not man-made 
tea and are soluble, if at all, by herculean and unflagging efforts over a period 
the, Of time. There is no panacea for an under-developed country. It must 
all eke out its livelihood in the interstices of the cold war as the humble 
ikes ? Tecipient of aid from cither bloc, or, where the imperious demands of 
port | geo-politics so decree, from both blocs if it is so fortunately placed. Mean- 
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while insuperable problems remain: the viability of a precarious economy, 

} the inflamed ethnocentricism of regional groups with its intolerable 

pressures on newly created States, and the broader political problem of 

improvising a stable but enlightened administration which does not bear 
} too much the hallmarks of a Government in a state of siege. 

Pakistan’s basic trouble is the recurring economic crises to which she 

) has been subject in recent years. Although, measured in absolute terms, 

, her industrial progress has been phenomenal in the last decade—and the 
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casual visitor can no longer remain unimpressed by these incipient achieve. 
ments—her economy lacks resilience and strength. Its viability is masked) 
and indeed sustained by injections of foreign aid which now totals $1,170.5) 
million, and without which none of her spectacular development project 
could even have been conceived. But despite these massive doses which in) 
the context of Pakistan’s needs are mere drops in the ocean, the perceptibk 
influence on economic growth is barely significant. The per capita income 
of Pakistan—the true index of economic growth—has moved only sluggishly} 
in recent years and in certain vital sectors, the production of food for 
example, there has been an actual decline. 

In the past, apart from the pressure of population which has largely | 
nullified any immediate gains in income per head, the most damaging 
inroads on the economy have been made by two interacting evils: a re 
curring deficit in the production of food and an equally persistent deficit, 
of foreign exchange. Food may truly be said to be the Achilles heel of 
Pakistan’s economy, and unless there is an early promise of self-sufficienc) 
the diversion of essential resources will continue to hamper her develop. 
ment programmes. In recent years recurring deficits have strained 
Pakistan’s foreign exchange resources to breaking point and but for timely; 
gifts of food-grains from the United States and Commonwealth countries 
her existence may well have been placed in jeopardy. Pakistan’s annua, 
deficits have been in the region of a million tons. These have been made, 
up largely by imports from the U.S. under Public Law 480, which permits 
payment to be made in local currency and partly by imports paid for out 
of Pakistan’s preciously husbanded resources of foreign exchange. In the 
last four years Pakistan’s total imports of foodstuffs have cost her Rs. 1,85 
million, of which a third has been paid for in foreign exchange. 

What then are the prospects of attaining self-sufficiency in the nea, 
future? Under the new régime the highest priority has now been accorded 
to agricultural development, but in view of past performances there is) 
ground only for cautious optimism. At present levels of per capita cot 
sumption, it has been estimated that an increase in output of about two/ 
million tons would enable Pakistan to become self-sufficient in food, but. 
allowing for a possible increase in consumption consequent upon an increas 
in income the minimum requirement would be nearer two-and-a-half to thret/ 
million tons. Although past experience would appear to make this target for- 
bidding, its attainment now that administrative bottlenecks have been cleared 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility. From the standpoint of available} 
land and water resources there is no reason why output cannot be doubled 
or trebled, though this may take a decade or so to achieve. The experience df} 
other countries shows that this can be done providing drastic reforms i!) 
the agricultural system are introduced. In Mexico output increased }j 
80 per cent over a ten-year period after drastic re-organization, and if 
Pakistan the introduction of sweeping land reforms in the early months o\ 
martial law are indications that the whole structure is being re-shaped ‘0 
meet the situation. In the past the play of vested interests effectively) 
blocked the rationalization of agriculture, but with the dissolution of the, 
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great estates the power of these interests has now been broken. But, as a 
safeguard against undue optimism, it must be remembered that agricultural 
production in the last decade has remained largely stagnant and that pre- 
liminary estimates for 1958-59 show an actual decline of four per cent 
over 1948-49 figures. However, with the current programme for bringing 
more land into cultivation and for improvements in irrigation and drainage, 
a substantial spurt in production may well alter the situation significantly. 

Apart from the problems of the economy, the most urgent need of the 
country is the provision of a new but stable Constitution which will, while 
avoiding the fatal compromises of the 1956 Constitution, pave the way for an 
eventual return to a system of popular representation. Since the abrogation 
of the old Constitution, Pakistan has been administered, in effect, by some- 
thing like 72 Draconian martial law regulations. Most of these regulations 
are designed to buttress the existing Pakistan Penal Code, and though 
they have been administered with shrewdness tempered by great forbear- 
ance, everyone in Pakistan, and particularly the new régime, is aware of 
the danger inherent in governing a country over a protracted period by 
means of emergency decrees and arbitrary fiats which, however much the 
country may need in a momentous period of reconstruction, represent 
dangerous precedents. General Ayub himself and a whole succession of 
spokesmen have frequently alluded to the need of a new Constitution most 
suited to “‘the genius of the people” and according to the latest pronounce- 
ments made by the President a Constitutional Commission is soon to be 
appointed which will provide Pakistan with a new Constitution sometime 
before the new year is out. From all indications this Constitution will most 
probably be modelled on the American pattern rather than on the British 
pattern of parliamentary democracy. The elliptical system of the old 
Constitution with a twin focus of power is unworkable in a country where 
the head of a State, in theory above politics, has in fact steadily refused to 
acknowledge the conventional limits to his orbit of power. 

An Ordinance introducing what is here described as “‘Basic Democracy”’, 
by which a four-tier system of local and urban administration based on an 
attenuated form of popular representation, will be introduced. The founda- 
tion of this system, the Union Panchayat, will consist of ten members 
elected on the basis of universal adult franchise by constituencies of 1,000 
to 1,500 people along with five nominated members representative of special 
interests like women or agriculture. The subsequent tiers are formed by 
representatives from the Union Panchayats co-operating with a sprinkling 
of Government officials who will be functioning in an advisory capacity. 
It has been suggested that the Union Panchayats, which will total about 
6,000, will form the eventual electoral college under the new Constitution 
if, as is most likely, it provides for indirect election to Parliament and/or 
to the office of the President. The shortcomings of this system of “‘Basic 
Democracy”’ from the standpoint of Western political practice are obvious 
enough, and success in arousing popular responsibility and participation 
in the nation’s problems will depend upon the vision and forbearance with 
which the system is operated. The close participation of Government 
Officials can reduce it to a gigantic machine for rubber-stamping the decrees 
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of the executive. Should this happen, it will be a positive setback for the 


return of the country to a system of popular democracy. But to observers} 


who understand the political intricacies of the Pakistani scene, it is perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the best that can be improvised in a country whose 
electorate is largely illiterate and most easily amenable to all kinds of) 
political manipulations. 

Most Pakistanis know that however discredited popular politicians are 
or have been, it has in the past been found impossible to arouse public; 
opinion effectively to oppose their return to positions of high responsibility 
in the State. The intelligentsia form too small a proportion of the total; 
electorate to have a decisive influence in a system of direct popular | 
elections. This is indeed the tragedy of an under-developed country. The 
“old guard” with the backing of powerful feudal interests, not infrequently 
playing upon fissiparous sentiments, can apparently only be eliminated by 
time and the growth of responsible public opinion. The system of * ‘Basic ! 
Democracy”’ somewhat ingeniously seeks to telescope political evolution. 
At the moment, two stern martial law regulations—The Public Offices 


(Disqualification) Order, 1959, and the Elective Bodies (Disqualification) ; 





Order, 1959, the one supplementing the other—are aimed at preventing the 


return of the most corrupt of the old guard of politicians by disenfranchising | 
those found guilty of corruption or misconduct by a public enquiry body } 


for a period of seven years. By this device not only is it sought to inform 
the public of the misdeeds of former politicians but effectively to prevent 
their participation at any level under the new dispensation. In a country 
like Pakistan which has drifted from pillar to post in the last 12 years, the 
ultimate justification for the novel and unorthodox must lie in the fact that 
no one has apparently abided by the rules which regulate political conduct; 


~~ 


nor has any articulate section of public opinion been able to enforce sub- | 


mission to these rules. This role therefore devolves upon the armed forces. 


~ 


Whatever the future has in store for Pakistan, the year under review has 
} 


undoubtedly been its most momentous formative influence. 
ENVER KUREISHI 


THE ASIAN REVOLUTION 


OMMENTATORS on the vast changes in Asia since the end of the 
1939-1945 war tend to lay stress on the effects of growing industriali- 


~~ 


zation. Certainly that is an important factor, giving promise of 4 


lift above the poverty line that has been the immemorial lot of the 
Continent’s masses. But another kind of revolution is necessary if the 
consequent changes are to become really fruitful and permanent. It was 
not only poverty that brought about the spread, by European adventurers. 
of the “Colonialism”? denounced in the nationalistic and Communist 


~ 


propaganda of today. That ‘‘Colonialism’’ was indeed a consequence not ) 


merely of the economic and imperialistic ambitions of the Powers that 
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imposed it, but essentially of the defects in the characters of the peoples, 
both rich and poor, resulting from the outlooks based on the ideologies 
presented to them throughout the ages. 

In China these were inspired by Confucianism and Taoism, modified 
later by the impact of Buddhism. These philosophies are certainly not to 
be despised, but separately or together they did not prove adequate for the 
true progress of a nation. Confucianism, for all its high ideals of conduct, 
did not sufficiently provide the sanctions required to keep erring mankind 
on the straight and narrow way. The same must be said of Taoism, about 
which less is known in the Western world, though its philosophy too has 
some noble aspects. It announces two basic principles in the conduct of 


} the universe: the Yang—male, positive, active; and the Yin—female, 


passive, receptive. The secret of well-being, in the broadest sense, whether 
for animate or inanimate nature, lies in the achievement of harmony between 


) the two. This conception, when rightly interpreted, has indeed had a 


valuable constructive influence on Chinese character and art, especially 
among the educated classes. But these last have always been a small 
percentage, for the Chinese language, and above all the method of writing 
it, does not lend itself to literacy for the masses. For these the chief 
concern has been to propitiate and win the favour of the innumerable gods 
and demons believed to haunt the land, and so obtain from them the clue 
for achieving “harmony” that, for them, means a successful conclusion 
to their worldly activities. I once witnessed the ceremony before the idol 
in a temple—a grotesque-looking demon—and enquiries to the temple- 
attendant produced the answer: ‘Tellee him where fish.”” Nor were the 
educated ones immune from a similar attitude, though their aims would 
doubtless be on a somewhat loftier plane—‘‘Tellee him how to get that 
job.” But the essential for character is the ability to stand firm against 
any form of evil, and (to quote Tennyson), “‘because right is right, to follow 
right . . . in scorn of consequence.” A doctrine of always trying to adjust 
oneself to circumstances, instead of defying them when they are evil, does 
not make for that great quality. The general result anyhow did not make 
for high levels of conduct or inspiring leadership, whether in the political 
or social spheres, though of course there were exceptions, and even con- 
demnations, by poets and writers, of the meaner consequences. 

In Japan the questioning of the old beliefs and codes of Shintoism and 
Buddhism, and Confucian and Taoist influences, as well as of the feudal 
social system, had already gone pretty far by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but unfortunately the old militarist doctrines, inspired to some 
extent now by European ones developed chiefly in Germany, got the upper 
hand again. But there are signs of a real cultural revolution, though it 
is as yet too early to judge how firmly based it is going to be. 

India, now facing what looks as though it is going to be a stern test, 
had her disorders which inspired the conclusions of Dupleix and Clive, 
and helped towards the momentous successes of the latter. They were based 
on the communal rivalries of “‘caste’’ and “‘out-caste” as authorized by 
the Hinduism following the Aryan invasions which began about 2000 B.C. 
The doctrines were to be challenged by the Buddha (whose ‘“Enlighten- 
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ment” is dated 544 B.C.). His teachings, indeed, produced an earlie 
“Revolution” of the Asian mind. But unchanged Hinduism helped th) 
Muslim invasions that began in 664 A.D., as it helped Clive later. (Mos 
of the sepoys who fought under him came from the “‘out-caste’’ classes) 
The consequent division throughout the centuries was a leading factor in) 


the establishment of the divided India of today. India has of course nov tu 
officially repudiated the caste system. The Constitution of January, 195() ” 
abolishes untouchability though naturally a system with centuries-ol{, = 
sanctions does not disappear immediately. The Report presented to the su 
Indian Parliament on September 2, 1954, by the Government Commission) P* 
stated that untouchability still existed in certain Provinces (including dé 
Travancore-Cochin, the traditional site of the mission of St. Thomas!) ™ 
A campaign by unofficial organizations against it was called for. But in for 
spite of such temporary set-backs that clause in the Constitution does indeed ge 
herald a real revolution, which many will consider of more importance for? ™* 
India’s advance than any five-years Industrialization Plan. ple 
Admittedly this industrialization would help to counter the excessive fon 
other-worldliness of both Hinduism and Buddhism that led the higher; 19 
characters, who might have given true leadership in political and cultural " 
matters, into habits of seclusion. (We ourselves still produce too many) -_ 
who “‘don’t take any interest in politics”.) Even Islam tended to be rather? a 
contemptuous of science. It is hopefully significant that a revolution has f 
occurred there too. Islamic speakers and writers are deprecating such an’ > 
attitude; and on January 21, 1958, the Pakistan Government announced . 
the creation of a special fund to provide awards for Pakistan scientists % 
India has now to face a serious crisis, to some extent brought on by her own) yes 
erroneous policy of neutralism in relation to the Communist and anti- i 
Communist blocs. I have always deprecated it, and used to tell my Indian ns 
friends that one could not be neutral between good and evil, that it was? 
pretty clear (even before the Hungarian events) which was which. As |! os 
used to say, to have come down boldly on the side of right would have ry 
given just that stimulus to Indian character which, like that of the Chinese) ,, 
it has always needed, and might well have put a check on the temptation to i 
aggression which China appears now to be indulging. 
To sum up: for all the great Asiatic countries a real revolution in the) __ 
sphere of the mind is still needed. The inadequacies of Confucianism = 
Taoism and Buddhism have resulted in the triumph of Communism in) = 
China, and a distinct threat of it in India, though many of us have beet) th 
. : : e 
encouraged by the firm attitude taken by the Indian Government over oth 
Kerala. This same ideology, for which the Europe of Karl Marx was on 
originally responsible, is causing confusion in Indo-China, Indonesia, ;' 
Ceylon, Malaya and even Japan. The ‘Asian Revolution”’ is still in a Sa 
brittle and uncertain stage, and it will not be stabilized solely by indus-) 4}, 
trialization. It is a revolution in the sphere of the spirit, in the human dra 
character it produces, for which mankind must look. anc 
A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON | cap 
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THE EUROPEAN THEATRE AFTER 1945 


OMPARAISON n'est pas raison, say the logical French, yet we often 
C resort to analogies in order to discover the reasons underlying historical 

processes. And so in the sphere of culture, too, we are tempted to 
turn to comparing the two periods separated by the powerful division of 
war. Contrasts in the domain of the European theatre seem to be rather 
emphatic. After 1918 European drama was in revolt, in regard to both 
subject and form. It manifested a tendency to examine great social 
problems and at the same time reached for new forms of expression in 
décor, production and the composition of the “‘stage space’’. The theatre 


} in some countries—especially in Russia and Germany—had become a 


forum clamouring for social reform, an instrument of revolt. The impetus 
generated by the Russian revolution had died out with the stage achieve- 
ments of Vachtangov, Tairov and Meyerhold; the revolutionary zeal of a 
play like Cry China had been replaced by the cliché and ready-made 
formula. The German theatre of the inter-war years showed till roughly 
1933 similar tendencies; the theatre of Piscator and Brecht was revolution- 
ary, and also in countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia radical political 
and social tendencies were mirrored on the stage. France was much less 
affected by this unrest. 

What has been the situation since the 1945 cataclysm? The great reservoir 
of the Russian theatre remained alienated from the main stream of 
European trends; even in the art of ballet Russia is more conservative than 
any of the European countries. The theatre in East Europe has passed 
through a period of intense change and has emerged, especially in the 
case of Poland, a mass medium, though for a long time it has been ruled by 
the cliché, party line and tiring banality. The theatre in Poland searched 
for a new public and on the whole it found one. But when we scan its 
repertory since the 1956 “thaw” we are struck by the rather escapist 
tendencies and by the rich influx of Western plays. The political phase of 
the Polish theatre seems to be nearly over; plays written by Polish play- 
wrights often examine the not too distant past, but they tend to concentrate 
on personal, human conflicts. 

In East Germany the plays of Brecht, whose political orientation has 
probably suffered a severe blow after events in Poland and Hungary, are 
performed only by the wonderful Berliner Ensemble in East Berlin; they 
are played to crowded houses all over West Germany, where the post-war 


} theatre is far removed from the restless style of the post-1918 era. Like 


other fields of communal life, the theatre is also entpolitisiert, and technical 
experiments and daring productions are few and far between. 

A similar trend appears in France and this country. Political plays by 
Sartre, as Les mains sales, and his play concerning a journalistic hoax 
about an alleged Communist spy, are rather rare; and in his most powerful 


| drama, Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, he concentrated on the problem of power 


and the eternal duel with faith and religion. He also perceived that what 
can really shock modern audiences, seasoned in all kinds of erotic licence, 
is blasphemy. Anouilh in all his plays, except Pauvre Bitos, with a French 
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Revolution background, is an unabashed escapist though his escapism is 
a bitter brand. He dwells on the decomposition of our finest feelings. His) 
is a world not entirely alien to that of de Musset’s and his charming bu 
very melancholy comedies. 

Beckett appears to me to be the most important exponent of utte} 
despair, though it is a controlled despair. The senselessness of life, which i 
one long wait for something which will never come and se moqu 
de nous, this huge joke, which life is, leads straight to the Endgame, :) 
title so symbolic for Beckett. He is one of the most convincing prophets of 
Angst treated in the atomic era spirit. Ionesco is a rather different pro 
position; his is the world of macabre which becomes so oppressive thal 
the frontiers between nightmare and reality are blurred. In our era, wher 
cases of split personality are growing alarmingly frequent and when the) 
first causa of our existence, the atom, has been split, leaving us with m 
prime certainty under the sky dominated by the atomic mushroom, 
Ionesco’s subjects and treatment often sound more real than many realistic 
dramas. Still, his plays are essentially personal tragedies; there is hardlj 
any social message in them. Montherlant is far from being a social 
reformer: his sombre studies, Malatesta and Le Maitre de Santiago, remai 
within the limits of the agonies of the individual conscience. Even Jean 
Genet, a twentieth century embodiment of Villon, in Le Balcon, which; 
often reminds one of The Queen and the Rebels of Ugo Betti, analyses hi 
revolution in the light of personal experience or, rather, in a series @ 
experiences of tortured, maniacal people; his study is far removed from 
revolutionary proclamation. 

From Italy we had the noble and thoughtful art of Ugo Betti, whos 
premature death robbed the European theatre of one of the finest talents 
since the death of Pirandello, a great force in the Continental theatre but 
not yet appreciated in this country. Hochwaelder’s drama about Jesut 
rule in one of the Latin-American countries will remain as one of the mos 
deeply impressive in the post-war era; and the Swiss writer Duerrenmati 
must be ranked as one of the moving forces in the present-day Europeat) 
theatre. But again, Duerrenmatt’s and Hochwaelder’s dilemmas lie in the} 





— 


—— 








domain of the individual, not of politics, except one drama by Duerrenmatl| 
in which he tries to analyse the problem of power against a slightly fantasti 
background. 

It is significant that in plays dealing with revolutionary problers (Bett 
and Gent), or with social dramas (Hochwaelder and Duerrenmatt) th 
conflicts of the personal “tego” are stressed, the easy optimism of the early 
20’s vis-a-vis the beneficial results of the revolutionary changes, the belie! 
in the essential goodness and rightness of the “simple man”, the legen? 
and the myth of the proletariat, are discarded. We have entered the ert 
of retreat from the rhetoric of revolution, and we seem to have realized 
the price to be paid in human life and suffering for the splendours 0} 
rebellion. With such grand themes as the Hungarian revolution at hand) 
modern drama remained silent. This silence after shattering events ant) 
in face of the decomposition of the Communist faith, the lay-gospel di 
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the after-1918 period, supplies the best proof of the theatre’s escape from 
topical problems. 

In this country, till the appearance of Osborne and the school of the 
“angry young men”’, the social motive and the social rebellion were virtually 
absent from the stage. Probably the only excursion into the field of politics 
was that moving play The Prisoner, which, however, had no follow up; 
the play about the Hungarian revolution was imported from the U.S. 
The “angry young men” of Britain have produced the only socio-political 
reaction ranging from Look Back in Anger to The Taste of Honey. Some 
of their criticism is too sketchy, as in the Taste of Honey, some too 
circus-like and of a hit-and-run character like The World of Paul Slickey. 
The Entertainer which came nearest to the political play presented its thesis 
in an almost ridiculous way. The trouble with the ‘angry young men” of 
Britain is that their qualms are less serious than they try to make them out; 
compared with the real tragedy of the younger generation of East Europe, 
their difficulties are merely annoyances; their real trouble is their own 
emptiness. 

Generally speaking after the Second World War the accent shifted 
towards escapism, the analysis of the individual’s predicament, with the 
elements of Angst and the futility of life strongly emphasized. The general 
distrust of political programmes—an aversion to politics and the growing 
conviction that the pressure of the State and of mass movements did not 
contribute to the sum of personal happiness—is an anarchic attitude that 
has often been shown in the theatre of many European countries. One can 
speak about a general retreat from the social and political field into personal 
analysis and the domain of one’s most secret self.* Modern playwrights 
see in our personal and intimate relationship the ultima ratio of existence. 
Human beings stood helpless before the A- and H-bombs, and contem- 
plated, for the first time since the terror of the year 1000, the prospect of 
total destruction and a Day of Judgment contrived by human hands. From 
those gigantic problems treated by such playwrights as Charles Morgan 
and Zuckmeyer the theatre sought refuge in the solitude of the human 
heart. But the world abroad was casting its long shadow on human 
relationships too; consequently they were warped and often clinically piti- 
able. It was a tragic predicament that modern drama in its flight from the 
social and political dilemmas towards truth of our minds and hearts found 
also there chaos and Angst, dissatisfaction and bitterness—the message 
about the ultimate solitude of man stressed in so many modern dramas. 

Another powerful element which has to be reckoned with is the growing 
importance of the American theatre. This, in the persons of such play- 
wrights as Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller and Thornton Wilder, has 
invaded Europe; even Paris, traditionally impervious to foreign influences, 
succumbed to the American vogue. The American theatre, dynamic, 
neurotic, restless, mixing melodrama with sentimentality, romantic feelings 
with brutality, vital and moody, has already left its stamp on European 
theatrical art. Z. A. GRABOWSKI 
* This point was stressed by me in a paper read in Vienna at the 1955 International 

Pen Club Congress. 
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DO ANIMALS SEE COLOURS? wt 

an. 

OLOUR is in itself an arbitrary, intangible thing, and colour sens; for 

a faculty so difficult to test or explain, that it has always been difficult 4 ‘ 

for scientists to expound the subject with assurance. No object really} °@! 
contains colour, it merely absorbs the white light of daylight, as every: sir 
thing does, reflecting back only one of the components of that light, of! oF 
the spectrum. Thus a green leaf absorbs all the hues of the spectrum’ is 


except green, which it reflects, thus appearing itself to be green to ou lig 
eyes. And again, just try to explain to a blind person, for instance, what! ha 
red is without the use of comparison; it is impossible. Quite apart from) ™ 
the widespread prevalence of partial or minor human colour-blindness, and/ Y* 
the different interpretation put on the same intrinsic colour by different, 
1 


people, it is also as well to remember that our sense of colour appreciation } 
is still being developed, and is changing all the time. Homer called th | 
sea wine-dark, and the Greeks frequently referred to the normal human 0b 
face as green. 

Ultimately, everything depends on the optical receiving apparatus in “© 
volved. A slight defect or variation there, and the person concerned may) ed 
be partially colour-blind—perhaps owing to the lack of one of the three, fy 
light-sensitive “‘pathways” from retina to brain. Each transmits its own full 
primary colour, red, green or blue. Most people we call colour-blind are) h 
in fact only partly so, having the green pathway missing, while a much e 
smaller group lack the red pathway, and so are red-blind. These variations 
are physically very slight, and are confined entirely to what we know as) 
the nervous system. There is thus the strongest evidence that animals, many 
of which have eyes closely similar to our eyes, lack these small features) 
which give a colour sense entirely. } 

From all this it will be seen just how difficult it is to apply our own a 
limited and tentative knowledge of colour vision—always remembering that wer 
we, ourselves, may in some slight respect be colour-blind—to other! pee 
creatures. The subject is one that has provoked a great deal of research, ,.<. 
much of it inconclusive. It is endlessly difficult to be dogmatic about! ra 
whether an animal can see a colour. In almost all tests made with animal) })., 
it is difficult to be absolutely sure that the subject of the experiment is not hol 
choosing or distinguishing between the colours shown by brightness ot} how 
whiteness, and not by colour. For that reason, any test that is to be of ded 
value must employ colours of identical brightness and proportion of white- ano 
ness. Otherwise the creature, particularly if it is an intelligent one, MAY) oy 
distinguish between red and green solely by brightness, just as many colour: ' colo 
blind human beings do. con 

Within the obvious limitations we know enough to say quite definitely) of f 
that almost oll the mammals, with the notable exceptions of the apes and the} are ; 
monkeys, do not see colours at all. They live in a world of blacks and’ y 
whites and a fair range of greys. What they do often see quite clearly is) gene 
the difference in the intensity of the blacks, and in the light intensity of the, do | 
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whites and greys, which not infrequently leads people into thinking that 
animals like dogs must in fact see certain colours. How many times has a 
fond owner of a pet dog sworn that his or her animal can always recognize 
a certain coat or dress when worn by someone the dog may not know, or 
can tell a particular dish or cushion solely by its colour! It may sound 
strange to live in a monochrome world, but most mammals are nocturnal 
or at least crepuscular in habit, venturing forth only when the world itself 
is a shadowy, dark, colourless place, lit only perhaps by the pale deceiving 
light of the moon. But we ourselves might not find it so very strange. We 
have never thought ordinary black-and-white movies unnatural, and most 
newspaper and magazine photographs are still reproduced in monochrome, 
yet we recognize them as a reflection of life. Even a simple black-and-white 
line drawing may be uncommonly natural and vivid to our eyes; for all the 
human passion for colour, we actually feel its absence less than we imagine. 

Dogs, cats, rabbits, rats, horses, sheep—even bulls—we are certain do 
not know colour in our sense of the term. A great many experiments have 
been made on the colour vision of bulls in Spain, in connection with bull- 
fighting technique, and they have all shown that no bull can distinguish 
red as red, clear and distinct from any other shade, and that bulls generally 
are not in any way sensitive to it. The red cloak is part of the tradition 
of the sport and will doubtless remain, even though those who use it know 
full well that it is the fluttering, taunting sight that induces the beast to 
charge. A bull determined to charge will do so regardless of what colour 
is dangled before it. 

A good deal of experimenting with other mammals has achieved similar 
results, particularly with cats, horses, rats and dogs. The tests usually take 
the form of training the animal to associate food with a particular colour, 
while showing it at the same time another colour unaccompanied by food. 
When the creature makes the correct choice more often than not, the 
colour with no food attached must be gradually changed in intensity to 
make sure that it is not only relative brightness that influences the subject’s 
decision. If, at a certain stage in this colour “training”, a change in bright- 
ness is reached where the animal’s reaction breaks down and it expects 
food equally on either colour, we can say with certainty that it is colour- 
blind, at least by human standards. On the other hand, if the training 
holds, and the creature invariably picks the correct colour to obtain food, 
however much the intensity of the no-food colour is altered, then we can 
deduce that it is able to distinguish that particular pair of colours one from 
another. However, this is far from conclusive evidence on colour vision, 
so the animal must then be re-trained for another quite different pair of 
colours. Such experiments are inevitably lengthy and difficult, and always 
care has to be taken that external influences such as smells, noise, position 
of food, time of the day, presence of other colours and distracting lights 
are avoided. 

Nevertheless such tests have clearly shown the inability of mammals 
generally to recognize colours, and the fact that the apes and the monkeys 
do have good colour sense. In this connection between two groups of 
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mammals, it is interesting to note that these colour-conscious species are 
the only ones to have really bright colours on their own bodies. (It might} 
also be claimed that they have higher intelligence, but there is no correlatioi) 
between a creature’s intelligence and its colour sense—birds, fish, reptiles 
and insects can in many cases see colours.) One thinks immediately of 
the bright blues and pinks of the mandrill and other apes, whose significance 
in courtship rites is well known. Most other mammals have bodies of duller 
hue: drab greys, browns, black, fawn in endless combinations, or white) 
itself, largely designed for unobtrusiveness or natural camouflage. Wher 
a brightly-coloured animal is seen, it is usually the result of human inter: 
breeding, as with dogs, cats and cattle, or else the natural camouflage shade 
of a creature viewed away from its habitat. The red of the dog fox, the 
chestnut of the squirrel, the golden-brown of the bear, all merge harmoni- 
ously into their natural backgrounds. In fact, it is a rough guide to colou 
vision in nature, this presence of bright colours on a creature, if allowance 
is made for the possibility of natural camouflage. 

Birds can see most colours with a vivid intensity. The striking plumag 
of almost all of them plays a big part in their courtship display, as everyom| 
knows, which is ready proof of their ability to see bright colours. Whether 
Darwin was right in supposing that the bright coloration of male birds ha: 
a survival value by being attractive to the female is a matter for conjecture! 
What is obvious is the part such plumage plays in a bird’s life. Bird; 
generally see yellows, reds, greens and oranges most clearly. They canno 
see blues so well—witness the comparative rarity of really bright blue birds 
—while very few birds can see violet, as far as we can tell. That shadé 
is even less common on a bird. In addition, where blues or purples do 
occur in avian plumage, they are nearly always very brilliant, as with jays 
kingfishers and macaws, which seems to suggest that these shades can onl} 
be distinguished by birds if they are unusually bright. But the Australia 
lyre-bird, that feathered oddity of great beauty and mystery, can see both 
blue and violet, for it goes out of its way to select flowers of these colour 
with which to adorn its arbour. In the main, however, it is brilliance 0 
colour that attracts a bird, whether it be some conspicuous patch on ! 
mate’s or suitor’s plumage, the petals of a flower, the shining beam of # 
lighthouse at night, or the glitter and sparkle of bright objects whict 
jackdaws and magpies steal and hide away. 

Experiments on birds have been rather fewer than on mammals, possibl} 
because their ability to see colours is so obviously demonstrated by thei 
own persons. They have also been almost completely confined to thos 
species which can be kept in captivity with ease. One interesting series 0 
experiments with the ordinary domestic hen does however illustrate th 
peculiar pitfalls present with colour vision tests on birds. Grain was placed 
before the hens and illuminated by a spectrum of coloured lights. The 
immediately ate all the red, green and yellow grain, but left that in th 
blue light, from which it was not unnaturally concluded that these birds 
at least, were blue-blind. Only later was it discovered, by further tests 
that hens would eat blue grain with a little persuasion. The only reas0t) 
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why they were originally shy of it was that they never normally touch any 
kind of blue-coloured food. 

Some fish can see certain colours. Perch, trout, shanny, minnows and 
others have been proved by tests to be able to recognize a fair range of 
shades. Perch and other species have been regularly fed on red-stained 
larve, and then easily deceived with red wool, while similar tests have been 
successful with food dyed yellow, orange, green and brown. There is 
good evidence, too, that prawns and shrimps have a colour sense. Probably 
all those fish species which can change their colour to match their surround- 
ings can see those, and possibly other, colours. Curiously enough, however, 
no conclusive tests have been made with chameleons, in spite of their well- 
known colour-changing ability, although this creature probably does see 
some colours. Certainly turtles have the faculty, and so have many lizards. 
Lizards known to detest salt have been trained to reject salt-soaked meal- 
worms on paper of several different colours. On the other hand, frogs 
appear to be totally colour-blind—or else not intelligent enough to be 
suitable subjects for experiment. 

Insects generally have a colour sense, but it varies considerably with 
species. There have been more tests on the colour vision of bees than any 
other creatures, which is hardly surprising in view of their value as polli- 
nators and honey-producers. A simple experiment with bees was conducted 
as follows. Small squares of grey paper of different shades but equal 
brightness were set like the squares of a draughtboard, and one blue square 
was included in the middle. Each square was fitted with a tiny food dish, 
but the blue square’s dish had syrup in it. After lengthy trials a bee could 
be taught to fly straight to the blue square, even when its position was moved 
about the board. Yet when a red paper of equal brightness replaced the 
blue, the bee could not tell it from the greys. Bees are not only blind to 
reds, they live in a world of blues, purples and yellows only, but they (and 
other insects) can see further into ultra-violet than we can. Many polli- 
nating insects are of course attracted to flowers as much by scent as by sight 
of colours—witness the popularity of willow, ivy and lime flowers to bees. 
As a rule only those insects with highly developed, multi-lensed eyes have 
good colour vision. Dragonflies probably have the best colour sense in the 
insect world, with perhaps hoverflies, and some butterflies and moths, as 
runners-up. House-flies know blue, and dislike it enough to avoid blue- 
washed windows, or blue walls and curtains, while mosquitoes, which are 
known to distinguish yellow, white and black, appear to prefer the last 
colour. In a special test made in an infested region in Oregon, seven men 
wore shirts of different colours. Within half a minute the black shirt had 
attracted most insects, 1,499 to only 520 on the next infested shirt, a 


White one. 
CLIVE BEECH 
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POETRY AND THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND th 


HE Greek injunction: ‘Know thyself” is almost impossible becaug adt 
what we are depends upon what (under normal conditions) we cannoy set 
know—the hidden deeps of the Unconscious. This unknown, becaus in t 

unexplorable, region is also the forcing-bed of art. Our journeys back anj to 
forth into it are spontaneous and involuntary as dreams, moments of vision, @PF 
and original artistic creation. Unpredictably also, on rare occasions, we ar the 
able to break through the “‘time-barrier” into another dimension. This of 
happens when we dream of a place or an event which we actually come) dur 
upon later in what we arbitrarily call the Future. I have often had thi ac4 
experience. For instance, one summer holiday some friends took me toa the 
bay in County Wicklow, which I had never seen. After arrival I left them I 
to explore some cliffs, and on returning I noticed the three of them standin, ™° 
to the left of some rocks, gazing out to sea. As I drew near the man in 
the centre called to me over his left shoulder: ‘‘What d’you think? We’v\%™ 
just seen a seal!” I could hardly believe my eyes and ears, for it was th" 
dream I’d woken up from that very morning, and which, in the manner ™P 
of dreams, had vanished from memory until it was re-enacted before me, he 
exact in every detail. a 

This sort of thing can happen when we are awake, either as a vision—| “ 
a sudden glimpse into the future or into another world, as ae 
by mystics and prophets, or it may happen in the form of artistic creation? ., 
a sort of crossing the threshold into another dimension; a state of fulle 
awareness. Blake, for example, had visions which he translated into 
pictures or poems, regarding himself, with the true humility of genius lin 
as no more than a vehicle of spiritual power. He said of one of his long pw 
poems: “I have written this poem from immediate Dictation, 12 o 
sometimes 20 or 30 lines at a time, without Premeditation and even agains! 
my Will; the Time it has taken in writing was thus rendered Non-Existent.” 
Even as he lay dying he sang songs—explaining them to his wife: “Myf 
beloved, they are not mine—no—they are not mine.” Much the same 
sort of thing happened to A.E., who actually saw spirits and fairies in 
colours purer and clearer than could be translated through the crude In 
medium of paint. Anyone inclined to laugh at this sort of thing must) thi 
realize that he was the most practical of men, with both feet in the soil 
of Ireland for which he worked tirelessly, especially in the cause of agri} 
cultural reform. At the same time, with his eyes on the stars, he wrote man} 
poems, including that ethereal lyric The Great Breath, which, in his own} 
words: ‘‘Was as much a surprise to me as if a flower had suddenly glowed 
before me in the hollow of the air . . . the verses came to me almost as 
swift as thought one evening while I was sitting on some rocks.” 


’ 


anc 


This experience is echoed by Siegfried Sassoon, who describes how one 
spring evening when he was feeling dull-minded and depressed ‘‘a few words 
floated into my head as though from nowhere.” He wrote them down 
“It was as though I were remembering rather than thinking.” The poem} yw, 
was his famous lyric “Everyone Sang”. Again, Herbert Palmer has told us \ jt , 
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that he wrote his strange dithyrambic poem “‘The Wolf Knight’ (much 
becauy admired and commented on by W. B. Yeats) in a state of exaltation and 
cannoy semi-trance, as if listening to lines spoken out of the air. Poetry written 
becauy in this state, when the conscious mind is awake but in abeyance, is superior 
ick ani to dream-poetry, which may sound good to the sleeper, but sadly dis- 
vision, appoints on waking—because sleep admits no censorship at all. Although 
we ar the germination of poetry happens underground beyond the knowledge 
Thi of the conscious mind, yet this mind with its critical faculty is exercised 
y com) during actual composition. So it is that poetry comes hardly to the 
ad thi' academic, critical mind which has been schooled to cling to itself, resisting 
1e to a| the power of the Unconscious. 
t then In a significant review on the verse of certain professors, Mr. Alvarez 
anding mentions a poet whose “struggle with rhyme and metre has not left him 
nan j) enough time to be particularly original.”” But originality is not a matter of 
We’, time; it is a quality belonging over the threshold, as it were, in a dimension 
vas theetarely entered by academicians. A professor may tackle his subject with 
nanne| Tapier-wit, yet in a very real sense it is the subject that tackles the poet—if 
re me he be a natural poet. As James Stephens put it: “I never think it would be 
a fine idea to sit down and write a poem. No! The poem gets hold of 
me by the scruff of the neck and makes me sit down and write it.’”” One 
_. hesitates to offer a personal experience; I do so here only because the 
examples already quoted are second-hand. While making no claims for 
it, this how a poem “‘happened”’ to me one wet, dark evening. I had been 
reading about Wordsworth during the week before a Christmas shopping 
. Xpedition. While I was receiving change over a draper’s counter, some 
' lines referring to the poet’s old age sounded so clearly that I wrote them 


12 0  down—on the back of the bill: 


guint Sunlight once played upon the granite ledges 
tent. Now shadowed by austerity of mind; 
“Myf And from the place where primroses have rested 
‘Same The warm earth has declined . 
ies in 
crudé In other shops, and sheltering from the rain under a cinema portico the 
must thing went on; it was as though I were bound in a coil of words: 
e soil 


agri- Cold is the rock-face whence bright moss is banished 
man From green forgotten Springs locked deep below 
own! A frozen crust; the celandine has vanished 

owed | And not one scentless snowdrop breaks the snow. . . 
st as | and: 


. was it shame 
Or sanctioned love that tamed your blue-hawk spirit 
Drugging the Muse with kindness and with calm 
And dropped domestic oil on mountain torrents 
To soothe such ecstasy with deadly balm? .. . 
0el! | When I arrived home there were seven scraps of paper in my hand-bag; 
Id UW) it was very thrilling to find that they added up to a complete poem. After 


J one 
yords 
own. 
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making two small alterations, I sent it to the Fortnighily, where it wa 
printed. 

Often at unpropitious moments the germ of a poem thrusts a shod 
through my grudging conscious mind—grudging because it wishes to com’ 1 
plete a task already begun. When someone asked how I can even thin 


of poetry in the midst of routine tasks, I could only reply: “I don’t know, * 
it seems to come out sideways when I’m not thinking.” Indeed, active . 
thinking seems to get in the way of poetry. Yeats said: “‘It is necessary I 
to suspend will and intellect in order to bring up from the subconsciow| di 
anything that you already possess a fragment of . . . a suspension will- les) . 
yet intense and by its very passivity aiding the natural process which bring ( 
the whole poem to light.” I would go even further and say that within: pa 
merely natural process is a Mind that does our work for us when the “T” . 


stands aside and allows “It” a chance to breathe and to speak. This i 
where poetry dips into the spring which is pure religion, where understand-| T 
ing ends and vision begins. With this comes a recognition that original 


creative power is something given and is not from the self. It follows that a 
the work of an artist who is self-centred and self-conscious will usually : 
be second-hand. bi 
When a friend complained to Schiller of lack of creative power, he th 
replied: ‘“‘The reason for your complaint lies, it seems to me, in the con- la 
straint which your intellect imposes upon your imagination . . . it hinders 
the creative work of the mind if the intellect examine too closely the ideas’ 
pouring in at the gates.”” Expressing the same idea, Goethe affirmed: “The : 
best in man is formless. I believe everything genius does, as genius, happens . 
unconsciously. Man cannot stay long in the conscious state; he has to . 
plunge back into the Unconscious, for that is where his living roots are.” pe 
This is not to deny the conscious mind, the intellect, its function ir . 
creative art. In fact the intellect is deeply concerned with artistry and ; 
craftsmanship; it is actually able to fill the gaps in inspiration—with the Vy 
technical skill acquired through inspiration. It can carry on—off its ow/ . 
bat, as it were—when genius is exhausted. The intellect does all the donkey: " 
work, bringing the fiery chariot down to earth and oiling its wheels, bul 
it can never find it in the flame nor drive it across the sky. Generally . 
there is a great deal of hard labour involved in the actual composition ; 
and revision of a poem; inspiration must have a fit vessel to pour itself) 
through. Intense practice in the art of writing and a wide background of) 2 
reading—both these help to nourish and develop a natural gift while being | > 
unable to bestow it. As Robert Frost remarked: ‘“‘A poem may be laboured : 
Over once it is in being; it may not be laboured into being.” The conscious 
mind takes over the charge begun by the unself-conscious spirit; indeed, = 
writing a poem is something like having a baby—it is a giving birth to 7 
something which is already given. Conception i is involuntary, but in bringing | ‘ 
forth—there is the labour and the pain to be followed by the joy il 
fulfilment. r 


PHOEBE HESKETH 
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TENNYSON: 1809—1959 


renewal of appreciation of the lucidity and beauty in the work of a 
sheer magician of words is long overdue. The very transparency in 
Tennyson’s poetry sets it off sharply from our opaque speech-figures 

in which the metaphor—instead of subserving the theme like the good child 
who is seen and not heard—has become the enfant terrible of the word-art. 
E. E. Cummings’ moon may shake “like a piece of angry candy” and St. 
John Perse may summon for baying at that moon his “white bitches of 
disaster capped with gold’’; but the imagery is doomed along with the early 
Eliot’s twilight stretched against the sky like a patient prepared for surgery 
(that famous simile from which all the modern non-sequitur speech-figures 
took their rise about the time of the 1914-1918 war or soon after), For 
something more than a patient was etherized on Eliot’s table—the spirit of 
poetry itself. But it seems to be coming to at long last, and asking where 
Tennysonian music and meaning are again to be found. Indeed the poetic 
spirit cannot live in an atmosphere of illogicality any more than it can live 
as mere prettiness whether in the shape of the ideas or the verse-forms. 
The actual variety and vastness of the Tennysonian range of thought com- 
bine with his supreme command of lyric resourcefulness to make him, in 
the words of the late Irving Babbitt, the last great lyrist in the English 
language. 

Victoria’s long-time Laureate (1850-1892) certainly sang the Christian 
song. In fact the Somersby rector’s son had the same message for the 
Victorians that T. S. Eliot has for us. This, in the latter’s succinct phrasing, 
is that “the Christian world-order is ultimately the only one which, from 
any point of view, will work.’ Tennyson opposed Christianity’s opposers 
and he fought them with all the weapons at hand. His life spans nearly 
the whole century, and he shared the birth-year of Charles Darwin, whose 
Origin of Species, printed a hundred years ago, did so much to bring on the 


} Victorian crisis of unbelief. The greatness of Tennyson’s faith was that 


it was not less in science for being so sure of God. We are so far from 
the controversy over evolution that it is easy to underestimate the advanced 
role Tennyson played in it. As in childhood in the Somersby garden he 
spread out his arms to the storm, and almost alone among the great of his 
day he heard the divine voice “‘speaking in the wind’. Nowadays our 
religious spokesmen do not presume to settle scientific questions, nor do 
our scientists lay down the law to theologians. Both are more or less 
content to stay in their own domains without antagonisms. Further, our 
greatest thinkers in the field of religion are not only willing but eager to 
admit the probabilities of the evolutionary hypothesis; on the other hand, 
modern scientists feel in no way compelled, on the basis of scientific prin- 
ciple as such, to embrace the evolutionary agnosticism of a Herbert Spencer. 
At first, the idea of physical evolution (hard as it is to put ourselves back 
in the climate of last century’s opinion) was, however, not a scientific 
finding acceptable to the run-of-the-mill Christian. Tennyson remains one 
of the few advanced thinkers who consistently saw it as helping, if anything, 
his strong belief in the essential divinity of the human soul, as it links the 
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body to the whole chain of being: 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him Who reigns? 

And he goes on in the same poem (“The Higher Pantheism”): 
Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

In his insight into the fact that the evolutionary doctrine can, instead of 
hampering Christian truth, enhance its tenet of the oneness of the Creation 
he anticipated our own cultural climate. And in that anticipation he 
recognized the timeless insights of the race’s seers. For instance, he liked to 
quote the line from Dante 

Fecemi somma Sapienza ed il sommo Amore 

insisting on intense belief in the God Who is Love as well as Truth. Once 
he said in a casual conversation: “‘It is hard to believe in God; but it is 
harder not to believe. I believe in God, not from what I see in nature, 
but from what I find in man.”” What Tennyson found in man and portrayed 
in his poetry was, Jowett observed, so vital that no verse since Shakespeare 
seems to show equal power of the same kind, or equal knowledge of human 
nature. Though it is popular in the mid-twentieth century to extol 
Tennyson just for his extraordinary word-music and his powerful evocation 
of English landscapes, such a delimiting of his genius betrays an essential 
lack of direct knowledge of his life and work. The man who, as Brooke 
said, sat on the Parnassian peak of English poetry for over a half-century 
nor was dislodged by Browning (whose enormous vogue in the last ten 
years of his life set the poet of The Ring and the Book on a twin peak of 
Parnassus) did not sing a greatly different song. As one of Browning's 
characters says in Sordello: 

Would you have your songs endure? 

Build on the human heart! 


Tennyson and Browning whose work represents respectively their simple 
and complex ways of poetic expression both succeeded where they did such 
building. Both sang of human love and its power to light up a heart against 
the grave; both, in proclaiming that love is the only good in the world, the 
very principle of intelligibility in a man’s life, ended by dedicating books 
of poetry to one another. 

Two months before Tennyson’s death he entertained at Aldworth an 
American critic who was in turn a Presbyterian pastor, a Professor of 
English at Princeton, and under President Wilson a Minister to Holland 
and Luxembourg. Henry Van Dyke recorded that visit in late August, 1892, 
in a remarkable tribute titled “The Voice of Tennyson” (The Century 
Magazine, February, 1893). The poet who had just passed his 83rd birth- 
day—he was born on August 6—read the poem “‘Maud” to his guest in what 
Van Dyke described as “‘a true and honest voice, a picture to the ear of the 
man from whom it came.” Before he began the reading Tennyson said: 

I want to read this to you because I want you to feel what the poem means. 
It is dramatic; it is the story of a man who has a morbid nature with a touch 
of inherited insanity, and very selfish. The poem is to show what love does 
for him. The war is only an episode. You must remember that it is not I 
myself speaking. It is this man with the strain of madness in his blood, 
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and the memory of a great trouble that has put him out with the world. 
Hallam Tennyson in his great Memoir described also Tennyson’s last 
reading of the epic he had written in the middle of his career (1855) which 
had always been among his own favourites. Assuredly, as Humbert Wolfe 
was to write of this poem, it was the work of a living master of words who 
had every crescendo and diminuendo that the ear can overtake at his 
command. What Tennyson hammered out through the irregularity of his 
superb verse-structures was the message he proclaimed throughout his life— 
the need of the human being to be freed from the “‘madhouse of Self”. 
In the poet’s own reading of his “little Hamlet’, as its changeful music 
ranged through all possible moods in the throbs and beats, ebbs and flows, 
of joy, sorrow, love, anger, rapture, despair—all of which Tennyson’s voice 
expressed perfectly—Van Dyke had, as he said, “the best of all commen- 
taries.”” Further, he felt the force and tenacity of the poet’s purpose in 
writing this story of what love can do for a man. Both the hero of “Maud” 
and his creator would seem to have known quite as much about the mind’s 
deeps and steeps as any modern existentialist from Sartre to MacLeish. 
The mystic element in this poet—as strong and sure as in Blake but 
which Tennyson kept under strict Christian surveillance and control— 
speaks through his earliest to his last verses. That lyrical epic of his inner 
life, “In Memoriam”, with its belief in soul and sureness of God goes far 
beyond the labyrinthine cosmic myth of the Four Zoas—whose key is 
buried with Blake in Bunhill Fields—in its genuine mystic witness of 
The light that shone when Hope was born. 
When he wrote in his 81st year—and in the space of five minutes—the 
simple, perfect “Crossing the Bar’’ with its heard melodies passing so 
surely into the spirit’s “‘ditties of no tone’? (and whose imagery points 
immediately to truth above all finite forms) he asked that the poem be 
placed at the end of his published works. But ‘“‘Merlin and the Gleam’’, his 
mystic description of his own life-force, is a poem to stand at the beginning 
of a study of Tennyson—particularly if the reader is a would-be poet. 
Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam. 


This—‘‘the light that never was on sea or land/The consecration, and the 
Poet’s dream’’—is precisely the poetic spirit Tennyson followed as it 
illumined the world of his imagination. 

M. WuitcomsB HEss 
Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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OCTOBER WALK 


See the child with apple cheeks 

crock of gold within his eyes, 

hair aglow with fiery streaks 

in late October light. 

About him all the dying colours cling, 
and yet he wears the season like a spring. 


He sees his image in a pool, 

and there he stops and slowly drops 

the red leaves one by one upon his face, 
till he is drowned and red leaves float 
upon his captive morning grace. 


He smiles and quits the old brown ghosts, 
the tattered shades of yesterday, 

to see the river and the boats, 

moving, moving, down away. 


RENAISSANCE 


They, who turned their plague-filled eyes 
To more than human flesh, who saw 
The cheek corruption never stained, 
Were they then less, or more 

Than we, who satiated look 

For what was lost, for what was found, 
When love was loosened like a spring 
Out of the stony ground, 

When brush and pigment died no death, 
Bestriding each allotted span, 

Knowing the indestructible, 

The Godhead in the man? 


Valerie Minogue 


Beryl Kaye 
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IRAQ’S MURDERED PRIME MINISTER 


The biography of an Arab statesman written by an Englishman is, in itself, 
unusual, and Lord Birdwood’s book about the life of the late Nuri Said, Prime 
Minister of Iraq, has the added attraction of being written with a special under- 
standing and sympathy for the subject. It is a fascinating story of a man who 
played a major part in the political life of the Middle East for a period of over 40 
years. Nuri Said was the son of a well-to-do Iraqi family and, as a young man, 
he was launched on a career as an officer of the Turkish army. Like so many of his 
generation, he was interested in the secret political movement which had as its 
objectives the re-establishment of the Arab nation after centuries of Turkish 
domination. Before the 1914-1918 war the leaders of this movement would probably 
have accepted something equivalent to Dominion status as it was known at the time 
in the British Empire but later, complete independence became their goals. 

After being made a prisoner of war at Basra by the British forces, Nuri Said 
volunteered to join the Arab army which was raised by the Hashemite king Hussein 
of the Hejaz as part of his revolt against the Turkish Empire. Nuri Said rose to 
command a brigade of the Arab forces under the command of the then Amir 
Faisal ibn Hussein, which assisted the British troops of Lord Allenby in the 
capture of Damascus in 1918, and, thereafter, he followed the fortunes of his 
commander who became the first king of Iraq after an abortive attempt to found a 
kingdom in Syria was defeated by the French Government. This rebellion of the 
Hashemites, which placed the Arabs on the road to independence, was fostered and 
supplied by the Government of Great Britain, a fact which was never forgotten by 
Nuri Said. He struggled for, and won, the early recognition of the sovereignty of 
Iraq from the British Government but the strains and stresses of political evolution 
did not alter his support of the British connection during the whole of his life. 
It is probably true to say that his faithfulness to the friends of his early days did 
him a certain amount of harm when friendship for Great Britain went out of fashion 
in the Arab world as a result of the hostile propaganda of Nuri’s principal rival, 
Jamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt. Iraq never entered into diplomatic relations with 
Russia during Nuri Said’s lifetime and the Russians regarded him as their implac- 
able enemy. 

Nuri Said held high political office in Iraq for the space of a generation and the 
fact that he had twice to take refuge abroad, as the result of violent attempts to 
overthrow the régime which he supported, illustrates the hazards and perils of his 
position. He was a strong man and he dominated the country to its great benefit. 
The tremendous progress which it made in the restoration of its ancient product- 
ivity was due largely to the wisdom and devotion of Nuri Said and his friends. 
History will eventually do them justice, long after the revolts and their changes of 
régime have been reduced to incidents by the perspectives of the passing of years. 
Nuri Said was, himself, a rebel in his youth and he perished in the course of a 
military revolt of the Iraqi army. How the preparations for this mutiny escaped his 
vigilance is one of the problems for which no answer may be found. This rebellion 
also destroyed the young king, Faisal IT, the grandson of Nuri’s old leader, and thus 
brought to an end the royal dynasty which he had served so loyally during his 
lifetime. It may well be, that Nuri Said would not have wished to survive the 
passing of the monarchy. The book should be read by all those whose work or 
interests are connected with the Arab world. 

ALEC KIRKBRIDE 
Nuri As-Said. By Lord Birdwood. Cassell. 30s. Od. 
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ISLAM AND JEWRY 

Fiction can cover a multitude of forms and style, from the fruits of a fertile 
imagination to the dressing up of corners of history. Within the latter classification 
the author who exploits the lives of the great is at an advantage; and it needs the 
skill of a real craftsman to pick out the obscure actors on the stage and paint in 
their contribution in the rich colours which their lives so often merit. The family 
of Aaronsohn were just such a community, unrecognized, yet dynamic within their 
limited sphere of influence, and deserving of a memorial such as Miss Engle has 
recorded in her book. On the whole, Englishmen who know the 
Middle East have been inclined to accept the caprices of history 
as unkind to Arabs and over-generous to Jews. Certainly the confirmed 
Arabist is incapable of finding merit in Zionism and _ its disciples, 
though he would emphatically deny any anti-Semitic bias. In this book 
behind the very vivid compression of incident and human drama is a new experience, 
in that the reader is conscious of the claim of men such as Aaron and Absalom 
Feinberg to feel themselves one with the soil of the Holy Land. “A Zionist is one 
who would persuade someone else to go to Palestine’ was the wisecrack sometimes 
heard at the expense of the New York Zionists in recent years. In contrast, here we 
meet those who settled and worked in Palestine before the raucous voice of Ameri- 
can Zionism aroused doubt and prejudice. But more significant for the reader 
than the validity of Zionism will be the human story, moving in its simplicity of 
statement, of a small community who worked, suffered, and died in assisting the 
British forces under General Allenby in the 1914-1918 war. Miss Engle is con- 
cerned with the barbarities of the Ottoman dispensation in Palestine. The nation 
which was ruled by a man who could, in contemplating his non-Muslim minorities, 
direct his people to “beat them wherever you find them. Kill them wherever you 
can’’, could at the same time produce the greatest of scholars to analyse their own 
political and social background. 

Ziya Gokalp who died in 1924, apart from his work as a poet, left behind many 
writings on cultural matters, history and sociology. A selection of his essays has 
now been brought together and translated by Niyazi Berkes. Gdkalp’s reflections 
throw much light on the modern phenomenon of a Turkey which within a few years 
passed from despotism to a reconciliation—still in transition—of the best of the 
past with the demands of modern Western evolution. He seems to have been much 
influenced by one, Naim Bey, a venerable sage whom he refers to as his “spiritual 
guide” and with whom he shared gaol for their political heresies. ‘“‘The people will 
awaken only when they themselves are aware of their own aims and goals” was the 
concept. But equally solicitous was Gokalp for the interpretation of Islam in a 
Turkish way, insisting that his people would be stimulated and inspired when the 
Kur’an was read in Turkish. We are the richer for this insight into the mind of a 
scholar and patriot of rare quality, even though at 35s. the price may be exacting 
for the purse of a university student. BIRDWOOD 
The Nili Spies. By Anita Engle. The Hogarth Press. 25s. 0d. 

Turkish Nationalism and Western Civilization. By Ziya Gékalp. Translated and edited by 
Niyazi Berkes. George Allen and Unwin. 35s. Od. 
INDIA OBSERVED 

N. Raghunathan, a well-known Indian journalist, presents in this collection 
of his weekly newspaper articles a pungent and often satirical commentary on the 
evolution of the new India. Many of his 300-odd short, discursive essays, which 
comprise the book, not only make entertaining reading but also possess consider- 
able historical significance. They are, as it were, the social and political footnotes 
to an era which saw the birth of Indian independence and the beginning of Congress 
rule. It is in his preface, however, that the author develops some of his weightiest 
themes. In this particular essay on the current ills of the Indian body-politic he 
blames high-handed abrogation of age-long personal laws, customs and usages 
of one community alone-—presumably the Hindu—for the increase in internal 
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tensions and the further atomization of society. Drawing on the distilled wisdom 
of ten years’ experience of independence, he puts forward the view that the divisive 
forces of provincialism and sub-communalism are now more rampant in India 
than ever despite Mr. Nehru’s endless girding at them. Perhaps so. But how, 
otherwise, than by abrogating them, can such intractable, age-old customs and 
usages as, say, untouchability be solved? G. F. EvANS 
Sotto Voce. By N. Raghunathan. B. G. Paul, Madras. 8s. 6d. 


“THE PUREST OF HUMAN PLEASURES” 

Bernard Gooch’s two books, The Strange World of Nature and The Quiet World 
of Nature will be remembered by many readers. His latest book is filled with the 
same qualities: an easy, flowing style, which reminds one of Joseph Conrad’s 
comment on W. H. Hudson: “‘He writes as the grass grows’’; accuracy and intense 
perceptiveness of observation; a remarkably wide knowledge of every branch of 
wild life—mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, amphibians, plants and the rest; 
and an almost indefinable feel for the natural world which has a healing effect on 
the mind in an age deafened with the screams of power-drunk, machine-mad news- 
print. This is not primarily a manual of gardening; there are many such. But it isa 
book that every gardener should ponder. The theme may be put into some such 
words as these. In every garden there are multitudes of live creatures with which 
the wise gardener will wish to share his garden. If he wants to get the fullest satisfac- 
tion he will not simply adopt a much too simple rule of thumb: these creatures are 
the gardener’s friend, let me encourage them; those are the gardener’s enemy, let 
me destroy them. Rather, he will study their habits and learn from personal 
experiment how to come to terms with each. Bernard Gooch shows that very often 
there is a more subtle, and in the end far more successful way of coping with slugs, 
mice or other nuisances, than by wholesale destruction, which can often disturb 
delicate balances. 

Some readers after the first chapter or two may be tempted to say: there is plenty 
of “naturalist” here, but not much “‘garden’’. Let them persevere. The Goochs’ 
(for it is clear throughout that all the experience in this book is the sharing of an 
intimate partnership) two gardens, the first on Dartmoor, the second on the coast 
of Dorset, required a great deal of expert attention. Both grew to success through 
long agonies of trial and error. True, both were the refuge for all kinds of creatures 
in addition to the two human occupants. But all the time they were fostering the 
trees and the flowering plants that they wanted; and their kitchen garden was 
intended for their own use, not just to help blackbirds and bullfinches and slugs 
to gorge. The writer of this review has recently started a much smaller garden 
within a stone’s-throw of the second garden. So he read the story of the Dorset 
one with special avidity. It seems that I can, if I wish, turn a patch of my lawn into 
a special basking ground for adders, but I am not obliged to follow every pattern 
from this book, and I think that may well be omitted. However, if I do not want 
adders, I certainly do want birds to come and drink and bathe. If in the autumn 
I try to make a pond, I shall pay attention to the expert advice: a shallow end, the 
right aspect for birds to get down easily from the trees; an easy way of escape if 
some cat or other enemy appears; a good bank to dry in the sun. 

As I read these delightful pages, I was conscious through over a hundred of them 
that something was missing. It sounded all a little too easy—in spite of the raging 
torrent that nearly carried house and garden off Dartmoor—and then I found it, in 
the chapter on “‘Water, Earth, Fire, and Air’’, a reassurance that this was no arm- 
chair book. ‘Even those who garden in sheltered places probably feel that life is 
one continual battle with the elements’’—that is the opening sentence. And then, 
in the light of experience the simple sentence: ‘‘There was always too much wind”; 
only those who have moved to the coast from inland will know the full significance 
of these words. The successful gardener, we conclude, is one who knows how to 
come to terms with the elements, wind, rain, sunshine and the rest; and with 
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innumerable animate neighbours, whether friend or foe. Those who see a garden 
in these terms, who prefer even the lawn to be a live community rather than a bad 
copy of a billiard table, will get abundant stimulus, advice and wisdom from the 
pages of this book. Miss Constance Marshall’s black and white illustrations 
reflect its genius most happily. HORACE ALEXANDER 
The Garden of a Naturalist. By Bernard Gooch. Lutterworth Press. 15s. Od. 


THE GOSPEL OF LOVE 

Mr. Wrintmore’s seventh volume on London (The Salvation of London, published 
by the London City Mission) maintains the high standard of its predecessors and 
should bring new friends to the society which he has served with devotion and 
distinction for so many years. Since the far off days of General Booth’s Darkest 
England and Charles Booth’s monumental survey of London poverty at the end of 
the last century, almost everything in our great cities has outwardly changed. Semi- 
starvation and slums have almost disappeared and the Welfare State has saved us 
from the virus of Communism which thrives on misery and frustration. That human 
nature, on the other hand, has not been changed by material improvement and 
seems unlikely to change, is the reader’s dominant impression as he turns the pages 
of this haunting little volume. Securely anchored in their fundamentalist faith the 
author and his fellow-labourers take all in their stride. The familiar aphorism: 
“‘Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity” is illustrated in every chapter by the 
poignant records of men and women who have drunk the cup of wickedness to the 
dregs, have realized what heartbreak it leads to, and are ready to grasp the friendly 
hand of the Missioner with his uplifting message of divine forgiveness. The vivid 
chapters on Pentonville prison argue that the uphill work of the chaplains needs to 








be reinforced by a special campaign of evangelization by the churches; for prison | 


life, however humane and enlightened the treatment, does little or nothing to turn 
the offender into a good citizen and often makes him worse. 

Part II portrays the life, teaching and influence of nine preachers whom he describes 
as God’s elect, among them Spurgeon and Joseph Parker whom few of his readers 
will have heard in the pulpit. I was particularly pleased with the fine tribute to 
Wilson Carlile, founder of the Church Army, whom I knew well, admired and 
loved. Though these paladins have left no successors their work is carried on by 
men of lesser fame but of equal merit, such as the evangelists of the London City 
Mission, who preach the gospel of love not from pulpits to crowded congregations 
but in their daily self-sacrificing lives which are the best of all sermons. 

G. P. GoocH 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Nehru (Oxford University Press. 42s. Od.). Michael Brecher’s “political bio- 
graphy” is no less a portrait of the man, the aristocrat with the Greek profile, 
the young Brahmin out of tune with Hinduism, and the reserved statesman who 
in 25 years of adoration from the masses has learned to relax. His writings and 
speeches, much material from the Congress archives, and many letters quoted 
here witness to one dedicated to “an area of peace”’ and a better life for the 
Indian people. And the numerous illustrations show a Prime Minister remarkably 
equipped photogenically. 

Journey to the Ends of Time. Volume I: “‘Lost in the Dark Wood” (Cassell. 35s. Od.). 
Sacheverell Sitwell, recognizing his readers’ difficulties—and his own, because 
he “is not at all religious”—in considering the mysteries of living and dying, 
courteously sets out the scheme of his book in some detail with “A Note of 
Explanation”. The flight of the soul, the festivities of ‘heaven’ or ‘purgatory’, 
the theory that “the secret of immortality is thought made substantive”’ are 
subjects explored in the light of dreams or nightmares. Painting and music and 
poetry, a lifetime’s preoccupations, save the fantasy from becoming nothing 
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more. And the glories of travel, of real cities strange and beautiful as any imagined 
by a Sitwell, discipline the fantasia. Amusing, macabre, sad and glad, this member 
of a family notorious for writing too much also shares its inability to be dull. 

Theodor Herzl (Thomas Yoseloff, London. 35s. 0d.). Israel Cohen tells the story 
of the founder of political Zionism, the Budapest child, the law student, journa- 
list, playwright, statesman and diplomat “who willed the Jewish State” and 
whose dying words in 1904 were “Greet Palestine for me’. In 1949 his body 
was moved from Vienna to Mount Herzl, near Jerusalem. The dream had come 
true. 

Pastor Niemoller (Odhams Press. 21s. Od.). Dietmar Schmidt, translated by 
Lawrence Wilson, presents the Luther of this century’s dire years. The U-boat 
Commander of the 1914-1918 war becomes the Christian minister who defied 
Hitler and was brought to trial and seven years in a concentration camp. The 
same forthright voice is heard in the 1940’s, shaming the German guilt and con- 
demning the reprisals against it. In his search for world peace he “can do no 
other wise’’. 

Seeking the City (Burns Oates, 18s. Od.). Edward Charles Rich, formerly a Canon 
of Peterborough, tells of his 35 years’ journey in the Church of England which 
brought him to his first communion in Westminster Cathedral, submitting as a 
Roman Catholic ‘‘not because” he says “‘of the word of authority, but because I 
have seen for myself and know”’. 

The Art and Humanity of Mark Twain (University of Oklahoma Press. $5.95.). 
Here are whole short stories, sketches, and excerpts from the books, to illumine 
and reflect the career and thought of this “‘greatest American writer”. They are 
edited chronologically, with a Commentary and Notes, by Minnie M. Brashear 
and Robert M. Rodney, and reveal the kind and fervent man beneath the satire 
and the caricature, the young optimism and the older pessimism. 

The Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford University Press. £5 5s. Od.), 
edited by L. G. Wickham Legg and E. T. Williams, records with all its ancient 
power of literary skill and readability the lives of the eminent who died between 
January, 1941, and December, 1950. For examples, almost at random: it is not 
surprising to find at the end of the three-columned Virginia Woolf entry the 
signature of David Cecil; St. John Ervine’s nine pages on George Bernard Shaw 
are a lively appraisal of a lively character whose attainment has been swamped 
by the solemnity or levity of denigration awarded to genius immediately after 
death; and Lucien Pissarro, wood-engraver and printer of books, whose “‘paint- 
ing was the main stream through which the authentic spirit of Impressionism was 
carried into England”’ is fittingly commemorated by James Laver. 

Stanislavski’s Legacy (Max Reinhardt. 16s. 0d.). Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood has 
edited and translated these ‘Comments on Some Aspects of an Actor’s Art and 
Life’ by the author of An Actor Prepares and Building a Character, and after a 
surfeit of funny stories about feeling-your-part players who go around as grand 
pianos or as Danny Kaye’s “spool of purple thread” it is refreshing to have 
‘The Method’ expounded by its creator himself. As an actor of 40 years ago 
his aim was to reach the heart of his subject, and the practical experience he 
garnered makes valid teaching for all today who would reach the heart of the 
public. 

The Piebald Standard (Cassell. 30s. 0d.) is Edith Simon’s biography of the Knights 
Templars. The military Order founded to protect Holy Land Pilgrims in the 
twelfth century had a spectacular rise and a headlong fall, and the chronicle is 
overhung by the smell of blood. The author sorts out the tangles and imparts 
a variety of curious information, without recourse to the prejudices that have 
bedevilled the making of this particular piece of coloured history. 

The Last Pharisee (Vallentine Mitchell. 16s. Od.). Joshua Podro is the first bio- 
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grapher of Rabbi ben Hananyah, who at the beginning of the Christian era say 
Palestine subjugated by the Romans. The book traces the re-birth of Judaism 
due, as the author’s former collaborator Robert Graves says in a Foreword, “to 
the feat that Rabbi Joshua performed in rebui\ding the shattered national 
morale during the 60-odd years between the first Revolt against Rome and the 
second”’. It is a lesson in how “the leaders of a beaten people” should behave 
“if they wish to preserve the national way of life’’ for Jew and Christian equally, 

Smollett and the Scottish School (University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. $3.00), 
M. A. Goldberg examines Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle and the other three 
novels against the background of eighteenth century thought embodied in Adam 
Smith and the “Scottish Commonsense School’. As well as another vantage 
point on the period, Professor Goldberg offers a reassessment that puts Dickens 
and Thackeray greatly in the debt of their predecessor. 

Sarah Bernhardt (The Bodley Head. 21s. Od.). Joanna Richardson adds to her 
portrait gallery, and presents the brilliance and the flamboyance of France’s 
dedicated actress. Infatuated readers are supplied with more general information 
than Suze Rueff’s personal account (1 Knew Sarah Bernhardt) in 1951 was able to 
give. The legend is unspoiled; the tradition has grown from simple but incredible 
truth, and she, as Maurice Baring put it, is ““one of the permanent and beautiful 
guesses of mankind”’. 

John Howard (Independent Press, Memorial Hall. 9s. 6d.). Martin Southwood 
presents the life and travels of the man who wrote The State of the Prisons and 
devoted his time and fortune to pioneering rescue of convicts from torture, and 
goal fever, from hunger and dirt, from corrupt publican-governors, and from 
lack of inspection. Not all the reforms had been put into practice when he died 
in 1799, but the little candle was alight for future generations to follow. 

William Cowper (Cambridge University Press. 30s. Od.). The worldly “Esquire of 


the Inner Temple”’ is less familiar than the saintly, demented recluse which he | 


became, and Charles Ryskamp now redresses the balance. Cowper’s childhood 
in the Berkhamsted rectory, his days at Westminster School, his unlucky engage- 
ment to his cousin, his reading for the law, his uncollected letters, essays and 
poems, are studied with the aid of new or unexplored material, and the chronicle 
ends with the year 1768. For the future, ‘‘out of this sweetness there would come 
forth strength’’. 

The Prophet Unarmed (Oxford University Press. 38s. Od.). After the Russian 
Revolution Trotsky had moved to a flat among the towers of the Kremlin, and 
Lenin, with whom he shared a bathroom, was just across the corridor. This 
volume, the second and self-contained part of Isaac Deutscher’s Trotsky trilogy, 
deals with the 1921-1929 period when he met triumph, exile and defeat at their 
highest and ugiiest. Here the man is seen again at full stature between Leninism 
and Stalinism; his ideas were latent in the loosening of the party bonds after 
Stalin’s death. 

Unshackled (Hutchinson. 25s. 0d.). The completed manuscript of Christabel Pank- 
hurst’s “story of how we won the vote” was only discovered after her death in 
1958, and Lord Pethick-Lawrence very properly became its editor and added a 
postscript. This account of family history and character, of years of preparation, 
of endless work and worry, reinforces our admiration and wonder that gently- 
born women should have been willing to outrage the accepted ideal of their sex, 
and should have been able to suffer so ignominiously, so bravely, for the cause. 
Loss of health, of freedom, of friends, was theirs—let no-one snigger at “‘suffra- 
gettes”’ in these days; let us only grieve that feminine influence in averting 
crisis and calamity falls so far short of their sacrifice and vision. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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